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Excellent Books for 
the Study of Spanish 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 
Worman’s Second Spanish Book 


By J. H. WORMAN, Ph. D., Head of Spanish Department, University of Vermont 


The simplicity of this two-book course is due to its direct method of 
teaching without the help of English. The first lessons are much like those 
in a child’s first English reader—short easy sentences about the pictures. 


The lessons consist of conversations, which teach the words and. idioms 
needed in everyday life. 


Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 


By ERNEST W. ROESSLER and ALFRED REMY, of the High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


A book for early use in the first year of Spanish. In the earlier selec- 
tions only the present tense of the verb is used. These selections are 


followed by interesting anecdotes, short stories and simple lessons on Cuba, 
Mexico, the Panama Canal, etc. 


Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 


A comprehensive, well-arranged book which furnishes enough material 
in Spanish grammar, texts, conversation, and composition for one year of 
college or two years of high school work~—if about one-half of the time is 
spent in the reading and translation of literary texts. At the end of the 


book are lessons which afford a good beginning in Spanish Commercial 
practice and correspondence. 


TEXTS FOR READING AND TRANSLATION 

ELEMENTARY: Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno; 
fecta; foknson’s Cuentos Modernos. 
INTERMEDIATE: Alarcon’s El Nifo de la Bola; Avellaneda’s Baltasar; 
Calderon’s La Vida es Suefio; Galdés’s Electra; Galdds’s Mazianela; 
Moratin’s Fl Si de las Nifias; Valera’s El Comendador Mendoza; Valera’s Pepita Jiménez. 


; Fontaine’s Flores de Espafia; Galdés’s Dona Per- 


; Breton’s ¢ Quien es Ella?; 
Larra’s Partir a Tiempo; 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COLLAPSE OF 

he collapse of Russia has now 
‘such a stage that 
staff officers have actually been wel- 
comed At Petrograd, where they are 
acting/as advisers to Nikolai Lenine, 
the Bolsheviki premier. No govern- 
ment worthy of the name exists i 
Russia, and there are no leaders in 
sight who are capable of organizing 
whatever conservative forces remain. 
It looks now as if Germany might be 
able practically to take over the = 
ministration of Russia, seizing the 
vast stores of food, oil and cotton 
and not only releasing. for service 
elsewhere the troops which have been 
engaged on the eastern front, but re- 
enforcing her armies with the mil- 
lion or more German, Austrian and 
Turkish prisoners held in Russia. 
Some at least of the Russian com- 
mands are already following Lenine’s 
proclamation to disband, and the ac- 
companying proclamation looking to 
a distribution of lands and property 
will intensify the existing chaos. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 


PROGRAM. 

The program of the revolutionary 
of which Lenine is the 
head has been more fully outlined by 
Leon Trotsky, the foreign minister. 
It includes the publication of all se- 
cret treaties and the abolition of se- 
cret diplomacy; an offer of an imme- 
diate armistice on all fronts for the 
conclusion of a democratic peace, the 
transfer of all lands to the peasants, 
the establishment of state control of 
all industries, the delivery of all au- 
thority to local soldiers’ and work- 
men’s deputies, and the convocation 
of a constituent assembly which will 
introduce its reforms through the 
medium of the soldiers’ and work- 
men’s deputies. In announcing this 
program, Trotsky took occasion to 
speak with special bitterness of the 
United States, declaring that Amer- 
ica entered the war to promote her 
own financial interests, and would be 
the first to ask peace. 


ITALY’S BRAVE STAND. 


The Italian armies have been mak- 
ing a brave stand to save Venice and 
Treviso from the Teuton invaders, 
and they have been cheered and re- 
enforced the past week bv the arrival 
of large numbers of French and 
British troops, well furnished with 
guns, of which the Italians were in 
sore need, and with supply _ trains. 
The Italians have successfully de- 
fended every foot of ground along 
the Piave, and have taken the offen- 
sive against the invaders among the 
hills to the north, dislodging them 
from positions which they had occu- 
pied at heavy cost. The Teuton 
losses in this fighting are estimated 
at 60,000. The Teutons are now 
fighting far from their base, and their 
lengthening line is an element of 
weakness. If they are once forced 
to withdraw, they will find retreat si0 
easy matter, in the dead of winter, 
through snow-blocked passes. 


THREATENING DENMARK. 


The Scandinavian countries are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
maintain the neutrality which they 
covenanted with each other to pre- 
serve, at the beginning of the war. 
Their monarchs and ministers have 
been in conference at Christiania the 
past week to consider the situation. 


German depredations upon Norwe- 
gian shipping, especially the recent 
ruthless destruction of a convoy of 
Norwegian merchantmen by German 
raiders, have aroused public resent- 
ment to such a point that the govern- 
ment, in spite of its ultra moderate 
and more or less pro-German senti- 
ments, may find it necessary to break 
with Germany. In that case, Ger- 
many is already threatening to seize 
a naval base in Denmark, as an off- 
set to the possible acquisition by Eng- 
land and the United States of a naval 
base in Norway. 


AN ASSASSINATION PLOT. 


The arrest at Seattle of more than 
100 I. W. W. leaders and Italian an- 
archists has brought to light a stari- 
ling plot for the assassination of 
President Wilson and the overthrow 
of King Victor Emanuel and his gov- 
ernment. Federal agents and secret 
service men had been for some weeks 
trailing these conspirators through the 
Northwest, and especially among the 
mines and shipyards of the Puget 
Sound region, and the arrests were 
made just as meetings were about to 
be held in various basements and at- 
tics in Seattle, for the purpose of 
furthering the plots. Happily, these 
plots were discovered in season, but 
the incident must serve as a reminder 
of the danger to the country from 
anarchists of the “No God, no mas- 
ter” type and the necessity of dealing 
promptly and sternly with any of 
their manifestations. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 


President Wilson’s conference with 
the heads of the four railroad brother- 
s leaves the brotherhoods 
free to urge their new demands upon 
the carriers under a virtual agree- 
ment to avoid a strike or other cause 
of a transportation tie-up until after 
full discussion and _ consideration. 
The demands of the brotherhoods are 
for wage increases affecting 400,009 
operatives and estimated to involv 
increased expenses amounting to $109, - 
000,000 annually. A formal _ state- 
ment, issued by the brotherhood 
heads, sets forth the urgent need of 
increased wages, but expresses a wish 
to co-operate in every way possible 
in the successful prosecution of the 
war, and to do everything within the 
bounds of reason to avoid any inter- 
ruption of transportation. The brother- 
hoods are averse submitting 
their demands to arbitration, and it is 
not yet clear in what way the ap- 
proaching emergency will be met. 


POOLING THE RAILROADS. 


With a view to obtaining the maxi- 
mum of efficiency in traffic movement. 
the railroad war board is planning 
for the operation of all railway lines 
east of Chicago as practically one 
centralized system. The roads will be 
operated by a committee of  vice- 
presidents of the lines, under the 
general direction of the war board, 
itself comprising five of the country’s 
railway heads. The program calls for 
the pooling of all tracks and equip- 
ment wherever practicable, for the 
diversion from congested lines of all 
freight which can be handled by an 
open route, for the pro rata distribu- 
tion of cars, for the diversion of loco- 
motives and employees from western 
to eastern railroads, and the utiliza- 
tion of western repair shops for re- 
pairing eastern equipment. This 
pooling plan will be given a thorough 
trial before any steps are taken look- 
ing to government control. 
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GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN 
MEXICO. 


The German propaganda in Mexico 
against the United States, which 
reached its climax last January in 
Herr Zimmermann’s instructions to 
the German minister to Mexico to in- 
volve Mexico in a war with the 
United States, is being continued with 
an unscrupulousness and _ activity 
which may work mischief in the near 
future if nothing is done to counter- 
act it. Minister von Eckhardt, to 
whom Zimmermann addressed his in- 
structions, is still in the Mexican 
capital, and it is presumably through 
him that the Mexican press is sup- 
plied with charges that American 
bankers are financing Mexican reb- 
els, and that cargoes of war materials, 
intended for the use of rebels, are 
being sent into Mexico from Galves- 
ton. Recently, an American news- 
paper correspondent, who had sub- 
mittedto the censor a despatch  re- 
lating to German machinations, was 
summarily deported, without being 
given an opportunity even to collect 
his papers and personal belongings. 


The December Century 


$s “The Imperial Plan in German 
Schooling,” appearing in the De- 
cember Century, is a careful analy- 
sis of the German school system, 
showing its incompatibility with 
American institutions and ideals. 
Winthrop Talbot has gone behind 
the astounding German war-ma- 
chine and presents the elementary 
school foundation on which Ger- 
man efficiency and preparedness for 
war has largely been built. There 
is an introduction by Professor 
John Dewey. Especially timely is 
Herbert Adams Gibbon’s article en- 
titled “With Our Boys in France.” 
Mr. Gibbon has lived in’ France 
since the war began, and with emo- 
tions sharpened by tong anticipa- 
tion, tells the story of his visits to 
the American camps established 
“over there.” Other articles 
worthy of special attention are: Al- 
bert Jay Nock’s “The West Faces 
the Land Question,” in which one 
of the big problems before this 
country is cleverly set forth; “Free- 
dom of Speech” by Harvey O’Hig- 
gins, a defence of the restrictions 
placed on unbridled talk during 
these war-times, and “The Great 
Lottery” by James Hopper, an ac- 
count of a group of young French- 
men and what the war has done 
to them. 
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E. W., Arkansas: For the past 
thirteen years I have been a 
reader of the Journal and I feel 
that it is a necessity in my school 
work. 


J. W. S., New York: I appreci- 
ate the snap, originality, effective- 
ness and completeness of the 
Journal. 


D.F.D., New Jersey: To be up- 
to-date and alive to our responsi- 
bilities, a teacher must be a 
reader of the Journal of Educa- 
tion. I have been a_ subscriber 
for fifteen years and its value is 
appreciated more every year. 

J. H. G, Idaho: The Journal is 


getting better every week. . 
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A New, Straight-to-the-Point System 
Eliminating All Duplication 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 
ings in January. Calls are now 
coming in. Enlistments and draft 


Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By JOSEPH J. KLEIN, C. P. A. 
will make unusual openings for This is an entirely new departure in 
bookkeeping texts and is especially 
adapted to use in High Schools and 
Junior High Schools. 


teachers. 


Send for Blank at Once 
AIMS TO REDUCE BOOKKEEPING TO ITS 


SIMPLEST TERMS 
Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY Claes, 


Practical, Interesting Exercises 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
NO IMAGINARY BOOKKEEPING SETS 


For prospectus and introductory terms 
write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Accident and Quarantine 
is constantly exacting its 
thousands of Teachers. 
One in six is called every year. 
= day your turn may come, 
your name called. 
oe when your turn comes and 
your name is called, will you 
be ready to claim exemption 
from financial loss, by a mem- 
bership in the T Cc. U.? 
It’s the only way to be safe 
as thousands of teachers will 
testify. 


This Teacher Was Drafted 1 Time Are Drafting, 
by Sickness One Teacher in Six Every Yor 


An Ohio Teacher’ writes: 
“Accept my most sincere ap- 
preciation of your quick and 
willing settlement for my sickness during this summer vaca- 
tion. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. C, U. 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and { 
was heartily appreciated.” 


T 2 big draft of Sickness, 


4 
This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident xt) 


An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident. I also appreciated the sympathy that you 
offered and the interest you took in my case. , 

Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 
were gratefully received.” 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 
my claim. A number of my teacher friends have been interested in knowing whether your company would 
really pay for quarantine. Many of them had never heard of such an insurance before, and since my check 
has come, severa] have inquired more closely into your plan.” 


Every Teacher in America 


(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the estion of membership in the 


u 
T. C, U. No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the Coupon and send it in for full information. 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


534 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BURTON’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


For the beginner: 

The utmost simplicity and clearness in 
| treatment. The pupil is not confused by 
unnecessary statements. Essential facts 
are presented as essentials—and so 
grouped as to be most easily acquired. 


For the more advanced student: 

The additional facts, unusual forms 
1] and constructions, needed for a broad, 
scholarly knowledge of Latin, are pre- 
sented in connection with the general 
notes, in such a way as to be readily 
usable but never burdensome. Thus 
the Grammar is fully adequate and most 
convenient for college use. 


For both: 

A fresh, vigorous treatment of the sub- 
ject, not as a dry compendium of fixed 
forms, but as a language once spoken by 
living people. Special attention is given 
to the Latin derivation of English words. 

337 pages. $1.00. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PAZ AND PABLO 


A Story of Two Little Filipinos 
By ADDIE F. MITCHELL 


Attractively illustrated by Er1as 


HIS little book begins the Children of the World 

Series, a series of books for young readers 

which are designed to open up to them the 
study of geography and history as living subjects. 

_ Other volumes will be added to the series from 
time to time, until stories of the life of children in 
every land are told. 

The book is artistically made and has an un- 
usual mechanical make-up. 


Price 48 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2426 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


Book=I, 76 cents 


Book I. 


uses of algebra in the lower classes. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH-BROWN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Book II, 76 cents 


A two-book course for the first and second years of junior 
high schools. These books have been prepared to meet a specific 
demand which the rapid growth of the junior high school has called 
forth. Book I deals with the most important applications of arith- 


metic and introduces concrete, intuitional geometry and the simple 


Book II deals with algebra 


and arithmetic, in each case making use of the important facts of 


GINN AND COMPANY 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXVI.—No 21. 


DECEMBER 6, 1917 


A. E. WINSHPP, Editor 


EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XXVI.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ANDREW S. DRAPER 

In the State Education Building at Albany 
there is placed the Andrew S. Draper memorial 
tablet, the gift of the teachers of the state. 

Judge Draper is portrayed in perfect bodily 
health and in the maturity of his intellectual 
power. “He is clad in academic robes looking out 
over an audience to whom he is about to speak, 
and we can almost fancy that we shall again hear 
the tones of his voice, which is stilled forever. 
As long as this building shall stand, whoever en- 
ters its imposing portals may see in this lifelike 
figure, what form and face this master mind, the 
prince of teachers, bore.” 

Hon. Andrew S. Draper, LL. D., was Amer- 
ica’s educational statesman. A lawyer and a pol- 
itician, he brought to education the highest gifts 
of a lawyer and the best powers of a statesman. 


Horace Mann was a lawyer and a_ politician, 
and these in their best estate made him America’s 
first great educational statesman. 

Judge Draper had no ambition to be considered 
learned, but it was a consuming passion with him 
to know intensely, accurately and completely 
everything he needed to know in order to form 
a correct judgment in any case. 


Judge Draper was never a special pleader, was 
never a prosecuting attorney educationally, nor 
was he ever reactionary. Whatever he _ settled 
was settled on the basis of absolute knowledge of 
facts. He viewed today always the tomorrow of 
yesterday and never as the yesterday of tomorrow. 


He was not a historian, for a historian, the tra- 
ditional historian, lives wholly in the past, in the 
time when the thing happened. Judge Draper 
cared nothing for any event that was dead and 
that should be buried. His interest was in the 
events which made today what it is today. 

It was my privilege to be his confidant in the 
matter of his election as first superintendent of 
Greater New York. Every statement about him- 
self which he accepted thereafter had that elec- 
tion most prominently magnified. It came nearer 
satisfying his aspiration than any other event in 
his life. Before the consolidation of the cities 
took place he confided to me his wish that if it 
came to pass he might be thus honored. The 
reasons he frankly gave were wholly honorable. 

I have always regarded the part I was permitted 


to have in that election as one of the two best 
events of my educational service. 

His closest professional friends opposed him be- 
cause he seemed not to fill the legal requirements 
as a university man. This he resented, and the 
matter was taken to the legal adviser of the city 
and of the state, and his qualifications were pro- 
nounced adequate legally, as everyone knew they 
were in fact. 

One of the regents of the State University of 
Illinois gave me personally the account of the fol- 
lowing incident :— 

One of the younger professors entered a vig- 
orous personal and scholastic protest against the 
possible selection of Judge Draper, then superin- 
tendent of schools of Cleveland, as president of 
the University, on the ground that he had had no 
academic training, his degrees being honorary. 
The young professor presented a list of scholastic 
attainments of his associates, ending with his own 
degrees earned in America and Europe. When 
he was through, the Regent said: “But you must 
remember that the Lord has done something for 
Judge Draper.” 

There has been no man in educational leader- 
ship in fifty years who as clearly demonstrated, 
as did Judge Draper, the compelling power of a 
great mind in dealing with great educational 
problems. 

Another unusual privilege was that of being in 
the New York Senate when the bill for the crea- 
tion of the office of state commissioner of educa- 
tion was debated. In those days everything was 
decided in advance, and the discussion was not to 
win votes, but was merely an opportunity to state 
reasons for action and for opposing action. The 
leader of the senate, who made the final argument, 
gave as one of the chief reasons for the creation 
of the office that it would bring back to the state 
as the first to hold the office Judge Draper, to 
whom he paid a noble tribute. 

Judge Draper was superintendent of the schools 
of Cleveland, and was president of a great univer- 
sity, but no word ever written by him had a 
teachery flavor. He never puttered over any- 
thing. He,never considered any question that 
was trivial, and never took a small view of a great 
question. He was a great man, was one of God’s 
noblemen. He was in a class by himself while 
alive, and will remain in a class by himself in the 
educational history of America. 
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WHAT IS AT STAKE? 


BY GEORGE EMORY FELLOWS 
University of Utah 


If ever in the history of the world there was a 
righteous war, this is one on the part of the United 
States and those whose interests are the same, 
that is, those who fight because they are attacked, 
or to enforce respect for treaties, or repel inva- 
sion. 

There is no longer any value in discussing the 
petty things put forward by Emperor William and 
the military party as reasons for the war. The 
rock bottom of truth is that the Hohenzollerns 
from their first acquiring Brandenburg, by pur- 
chase, in the fifteenth century, have steadily en- 
larged their boundaries and authority, always by 
force. Their own statements of policy and the 
publications of those who speak for Prussian 
policy have always been to the effect that Prussia 
must and should be enlarged. 

For forty years every nerve has been strained 
to enlarge and strengthen the army, build a great 
navy, and inculcate the idea of world power in all 
the youth of German birth, until the great day 
when some incident should be seized upon to jus- 
tify the first active steps in this world dominion. 

Every preparation that could well be imagined 
had been made to make a successful campaign, 
first against France, then England, then the 
United States, and the world. Believing as do 
those who support the Hohenzollerns’ idea that 
force is all that counts, Germany had prepared all 
that was necessary for this world domination. At 
the beginning of the war Germany was infinitely 
better prepared than any of her enemies, or than 
all of those who have since joined to resist autoc- 
racy’s kultur gone mad. ; 

Germany had the Kiel canal, prime essential in 
controlling the Baltic and North seas, more and 
better submarines than anyone else, a fleet of Zep- 
pelins, which no other nation had, a larger, better 
equipped standing army than any other nation. 
Her navy, second only to that of Great Britain, 
would soon be first, for submarines would soon 
dispose of the British fleet. In fact, Germany had 
everything necessary, on the basis that force alone 
counts, to begin, and successfully end the conquest 
of the world; but, thank God, there is something 
in the world besides force, and it is something that 
force alone cannot overcome. Germany took no 
account of the possible resistance of a spirit of 
liberty and justice. 

Germany did not merely attack little Belgium 
and half-prepared France, but stirred England to 
defend the sacredness of treaties, and nearly all 
the rest of the world to resist the arrogant as- 
sumption that force and kultur are superior to and 
can overcome justice, humanity, and the spirit of 
democracy. 

As the war has gone on from weeks to months 
and years, the issue has become clearer, until now 
it stands out so plain that phrasesmakers and 
pacifist cranks can no longer befog the contro- 
versy. It «us democracy against autocracy, the 
highest ideals worked out by man during all the 
centuries of growing civilization against primitive 
barbarian force. 


But this force is not wielded with the clumsi- 
ness of the prehistoric man with his club. Human 
genius through the whole period of recorded time 
has been drawn upon to make the drive for world- 
power a success. The inventive abilities of all 
nations have been drawn upon, the scientific and 
mechanical devices for the industries of peace and 
war have all been utilized. An amazing ability 
for organization has enabled the German govern- 
ment not only to arrange every detail of mobili- 
zation and transportation for the beginning of the 
war, but to fill peaceful and friendly nations with 
spies who should, at command, endeavor to sow 
dissension, breed revolution, and disintegrate the 
governments before any suspicion of hostility had 
arisen. 

Is there any holier task for the United States, 
which stands before all the world as the example 
of successful democratic government and of the 
greatest possibilities in development of a free peo- 
ple, than to combat, with all its energy, and fight 
to a conclusion, the attempt to turn the world 
backward and use the achievements of all times 
and even of democracy itself to firmly establish 
autocracy in all the earth? 

We have to meet a curious combination of 
primitive savage and medizval despot making 
fullest use of all the most highly developed 
sciences of the twentieth century to accomplish 
objects worthy only of uncivilized tribes; and the 
worst of it all is that to resist this kind of thing 
those who wish to “play fair” are at the greatest 
disadvantage and are therefore compelled to use 
the engines of destruction and other means em- 
ployed by those who “care nothing for treaties,” 
and who “glory in being barbarians.” 

So now we are waging a war against war. A 
war to subdue the last powerful group of nations 


- which does not have either parliamentary and 


truly representative government, or republican in- 
stitutions. 

[t is a question of life or death for democracy, 
independence, and popular government. Ask 
yourself what would happen if Germany wins this 
war and see if you can feel any joy or comfort in 
the prospect. 

Defeat of the Allies means submission of all 
of them to whatever Prussianism may choose to 
impose. Already it has been announced that col- 
ossal indemnities are planned to be collected from 
the cities of our Atlantic seaboard. What more 
might follow in every line of possible oppression 
we need not try to conceive. German victory must 
not come! It would undo the progress of the cen- 
turies. We cannot believe such a thing to be pos- 
sible. Tyrants and oppressors have been over- 
thrown all along the ages. History is strewn with 
the wrecks of despotisms, and popular sovereignty 
has come out of the conflicts for nearly all the na- 
tions of the globe. Surely now when the supreme 
test has come, the flower of human development, 
Democracy, must not and can not be withered by 
an outworn despotism that has lingered on into 
the twentieth century. 
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Much as we may regret the terrible circum- 
stances that have pressed us into this war, Prussia 
will be the means of driving efficiency into every 
school, every business and every home in every 
nation. 

I here charge William II of the house of 
Hohenzollern with (1) endeavoring by force of 
arms and frightfulness to replace the civilization 
of the ages with Prussian kultur; (2) with the 
responsibility of burdening the coming genera- 
tions with untold billions of debt; (3) with re- 
sponsibility for mourning and despair in_ the 
homes of twenty-six nations of the earth; (4) 
with spreading over the war area the methods of 
barbarism and savagery belonging in past cen- 


turies to Indians, Huns and Tartars, and sur- 
passing them as professionals surpass tyros in in- 
genious deviltry; (5) with accomplishing devasta- 
tion and death greater than from the combined en- 
terprises of Xerxes, Alexander, Czsar, Nero, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon. Will he succeed? 
He has failed already. He has overreached him- 
self. He has earned the scorn and contempt of 
nine-tenths of humanity, and the undercurrents of 
disapproval and mutterings of discontent are be- 
ginning to be heard in his own country. 
Civilization has not broken down. Democracy, 
the ripest fruit of civilization, has only fairly be- 
gun its leavening work, and, together with Uni- 
versal Peace, will encircle the globe.-—Address. 
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Across the sea a challenge came 

With roar of guns and flasb of flame! 
'Twirt Migbt and Rigbt the line was drawn 
Bnd Freedom's last great figbt was on! 
America tbat challenge beard; 

ber answer all the world bas stirred! 
See! Streaming on the winds of France 
ber flag and allied flags advance! 

Hor will those allied flags be furled 

Till Freedom triumpbs tbrougb tbe world. 


—D. T. Suddritb. 


NEGLECTED MASTERS OF PEDAGOGY 


[Frank A. Fitzpatrick, in School and Home Education. ] 


The result of my observation of the schools 
of pedagogy has led me to believe that there is 
still something left undone in the development of 
this new branch of the work in the college. To 
this also I desire to add the work of the normal 
school and the enlargement somewhat of the scope 
of our educational journals. 

I am quite well aware that the schools of peda- 
gogy have made their students familiar with the 
pedagogical work of the present. 1 am sure, how- 
ever, that their knowledge should be extended 
much further than that. Unfortunately for teach- 
ing as a science, many of the greatest things that 
belong to teaching both directly and indirectly are 
locked up in places where they are not readily 
found without a guide. It seems to me, however, 
that a committee of research should be appointed 
to locate and discover these mines of the past and 
that the information should be communicated to 
the students that they might, if they wished, make 
excursions to these real centres of interest. 

Our agricultural colleges are now sending out 
to the farmers bulletins relative to the conduct of 
the business of the farm. It seems to me that 
schools of pedagogy and the normal schools could 
greatly facilitate the education of students by 
sending out bulletins to each other two or three 
times a year, embodying the results of their ex- 
periments and conveying information that other 
schools would be glad to receive. 

I think almost every educated teacher knows 
Jean Paul’s “Emile,” but it is very rare for me to 
meet a teacher who has read Jean Paul’s “The In- 


visible Lodge.” This is the story of a little boy 
educated in a cave with no companion but his dog. 
It is a wonderful little book and was to me when 
I read it very suggestive. A cheap edition of this 
little book was formerly published by Henry Holt. 
It is very rare that I find anyone in this genera- 
tion who has read Disraeli’s “Contarini Fleming,” 
which is in effect an autobiography treating of his 
own education and expressing his view on educa- 
tion in general. “The Life of Francis Marion,” 
by Gilmore Sims, has also a tremendous value be- 
cause of the grasp over certain educational ques- 
tions shown by General Marion as early as the 
Revolutionary War. 

Sir William Hamilton is no longer in vogue, 
but up to about twenty years ago he was more 
often quoted by the educators than any of our au- 
thorities on education. In 1835 he published in 
the Edinburgh Review a review of William 
Whewell’s little book on mathematics. This ar- 
ticle was a savage onslaught on mathematics as 2 
study, comparing the study of mathematics 
negatively as a study with the study of language 
or grammar. As late as 1892 General Francis 
Walker of the Institute of Technology, then a 
member of the Boston school committee, made a 
savage attack on the teaching of mathematics, 
quoting very largely from Sir William Hamilton. 
In Monroe’s recent “Cyclopedia of Education,” a 
teacher with a deservedly great reputation quotes 
from Sir William Hamilton very freely in his 
treatment of this subject. 

In October, 1878, General Bledsoe, formerly 
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professor of mathematics at West Point, a major 
general in the southern army and professor of 
mathematics in the University of Virginia, pub- 
lished in his journal, the Southern Review, a very 
complete reply to Sir William Hamilton’s article. 
Through the courtesy of President Butler of 
Columbia University, Professor Kayser of Colum- 
bia University made a critical review of both 
Hamilton’s and Bledsoe’s articles. In an address 
on mathematics delivered at Columbia University 
in 1912 Professor Kayser announced the results 
of his investigations, stating that he had verified 
every statement that General Bledsoe made in his 
reply to Hamilton. This reply of General Bled- 
soe’s put Sir William Hamilton in a very unen- 
viable light. Buried in the pages of a magazine 
which must have had comparatively small circula- 
tion, how can anyone discover it in these days ex- 
cept by accident, yet every teacher of mathematics 
certainly and any teacher who aspires to be ac- 
quainted with the landmarks of his profession 
should read both these articles. 

Sixty years ago Flaubert published his 
“Bouvard and Pécuchet.” This is the story vf 
two citizens of France who resolved to reform the 
world. They thought that part of the world 
which needed to be reformed the quickest was ed- 
ucation. I do not remember that they treated of 
the Junior High School, but they did try school 
gardens, agriculture, romance and the drama, 
archeology, and they taught two children, Victor 
and Victorine, to read and proceeded in the edu- 
cation of these children along an astonishing 
number of ways which some people at the present 
time think have just been discovered. I do not 
remember that they tried to teach spelling as chil- 
dren are taught to walk, but they did try to teach 
these children through nature work, excursions to 
interesting places, history with the addition of 
imagination, and their arguments in defence of 
correlation and apperception, and their doing of 
the practical things of life would certainly greatly 
interest all the students and many of the teachers. 
I think that it was not translated into English until 
about twenty-five years ago. This may account 
for lack of acquaintance with this interesting book. 


So far as reading is concerned—oral reading— 
the best directions that I know of are to be found 
in the Bible. There is also a beautiful little book, 
entitled “Reading as a Fine Art,” written by 
LeGouvé, principal of the Normal School in Paris, 
LeGouvé was the teacher of Rachel and I think, 
too, of Bernhardt. I am sure that his book would 
delight any teacher of reading. 


In May of this year a young Boston High 
School teacher, who was marooned in western 
Germany in 1914, published a book entitled “The 
Land of Deepening Shadows,” or Germany in 
1916. It is dispassionate, free from bombast or 
prophecy, but any student of pedagogy or gov- 
ernment should read it because of the insight 
which it will give him on the results of fifty to 
sixty years’ exploitation of a system of educatioa 
and a plan of government. 

Another modern book of great interest is 
“Travels Through Central Asia,” by Stephen 
Graham. Graham, a young Englishman, traveled 
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through this Russian territory on foot, sleeping 
out of doors. Would anyone not be interested in 
what he says of a little town of 4,000 people, 500 
miles away from a railway, which has a high 
school and sent twenty-two pupils to, the univer- 
sity that year, the nearest university being 3,000 
miles away? Would he not be interested in 
Graham’s trip up the Irtish River where China 
joins Siberia, when he says that several high 
school girls made the journey enjoyable by their 
vivacity and the songs that they sang? Would he 
not be interested in his account of the settlement 
of that great country and the building of schools 
both for the Russians and the native tribes? 


Certainly every student should have an oppor- 
tunity te read Frederick Harrison’s brilliant es- 
say on the Teaching of History in Oxford, and he 
could not fail to be delighted with the other es- 
says contained in his volume, “The Meaning of 
History.” 

About twenty-five years ago Brugsch Bey, an 
authority in Egypt, wrote a history of Egypt, 
taken from the cuneiform inscriptions that had 
been deciphered in Egypt. In this volume there 
is a beautiful criticism by a priest who was a 
teacher, too, of the form, style and general mat- 
ter contained in a letter sent to him by a former 
pupil. It can not be less than 4,000 years old, but 
I am sure that any good teacher of English would 
find it as fresh and sparkling and as true as if it 
were written yesterday. Ought there not be 
somebody somewhere who could let him know 
where such an example of the art of writing can 
be found? Personally I do not see how any 
teacher of history can do the kind of work that 
should be done unless he is a student of govern- 
ment, and particularly the formation of govern- 
ment. Ought there not be somebody who can 
call his attention to that wonderful story of the 
mutineers of the British ship, Bounty, who after 
a successful mutiny destroyed their ship and set- 
tled on Pitcairn Island in the southern Pacific? 
This is one of the most interesting experiments in 
the formation of a government without outside in- 
fluences to be found in history. 


Professor Ripley, of Harvard, has in his great 
book on the Races of Europe a discussion of a 
nation of the Celtic Race who were seemingly 
successful in forming a government without any 
apparent influence from outside nations. It has 
long been assumed by many historians that this 
is impossible. Ought not a teacher of history be 
familiar with Haskin’s History of the Ratification 
of the Federal Constitution in 1789 by the State 
of Massachusetts? This is a little book of about 
two hundred pages, of which ninety pages are 
taken up with the discussions of the convention, 
and the remainder with the information upon 
which the story is based. I can not conceive of 
any teacher of history who would not find great 
inspiration and profit in a recent book by Profes- 
sor Fish, of Wisconsin University, on the history 
of our diplomacy. Professor Fish in his conclu- 
sions states that all in all our diplomatic relations 
with other countries and the conduct of them are 
worthy of the highest praise. 

About twenty-five years ago Professor William 
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James of Harvard wrote a little essay on the 
bad influence exercised by the fetish of the doc- 
tor’s degree upon education in this country. He 
opened his discussion by saying that he thought 
he could speak freely upon this question because 
he had reason to believe that he held more de- 
grees than any other American citizen. It is to 
be found in his works under the heading “The 
Octopus of the Ph. D. Degree.” Does anyone 
doubt but that this, written in Professor James’ 
best style, would .be very intefeSting and enter- 
taining even if he did not agree with Professor 
James in his conclusions? 


I do not know whether I endorse any of these 
books which I have mentioned or whether I be- 
lieve in them, but I‘ do believe that they are ex- 
tremely suggestive to anyone who can think or has 
aspirations to be able to think upon any educa- 
tional problem. I have not mentioned Cable’s 


. wonderful story of pedagogy, called, I think, 


“Bonaventure,” nor have I mentioned Goethe’s 
“Wilhelm Meister,” particularly that portion 
which treats of*his travels in-Ftaly with his young 
son, Felix. -Indeed- I have ‘only penetrated the 
fringe of this whole question in the few books 
that I have mentioned. 


NATION LOOKS TO NORTHWEST 


Nothing could be more significant than y your ga 


thering to express the loyalty of 


the Great Northwest. If it were possible I should gladly be with you. 

You have come together as the representative of that Western empire in which 
the sons of all sections of America and the stocks of all the nations of Europe have 
made the prairie and the forest the home of a new race and the temple of new faith. 

The time has come when that home must be protected and that faith affirmed in 
deeds, sacrifice and service. It must come from every class, every profession, every 
party, every race, every creed and every section. . 

This is not a banker’s war or a farmer’s war or a manufacturer’s we os oe 


man’s war. It is a war for every straight out American, whether our flag be his 


birth or by adoption. 


by 


We are today a nation in arms and we must fight and farm, mine and manufac- 
ture, conserve food and fuel, save and spend to the one common purpose. 
It is to the Great Northwest that the nation looks as once before in critical aye, 


for that steadiness of 


purpose and firmness of determination which shall see this 


struggle through to a decision that shall make the masters of Germany rue the day 
they unmasked their purpose and challenged our republic.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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RURAL CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS SUPER- 
EXCELLENT FOR ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
BY SUPFRINTENDENT J. C. WEBB 


Franklin, Indiana 


During the National Meeting of School Super- 
intendents at Kansas City I was much impressed 
by two things concerning rural school administra- 
tion. One thing which attracted my attention was 
the manifestation of the desire of county superin- 
tendents to know how to improve educational 
conditions in rural communities by eliminating 
many of the superannuated one-room-one-teacher 
schools. In taking part in the discussion of one 
of the conferences I incidentally referred to my 
experience as superintendent of the schools of 
Johnson County, Indiana, during the period 1903- 
1916, during which time nlans were practically 
consummated and executed for the permanent 
abandonment of the eighty-five one-room schools 
of the county. The official. order was recently 
given by Superintendent Yount, my successor, for 
the construction of a large consolidated school 
building in the centre of the one township of 
Johnson County which was last to show that it 
had been convinced that the old type little red 
schoolhouse belonged to the list of antiquated ed- 
ucational institutions. As a matter of fact, the 
people of this township have been convinced for 
quite a while, but the clever schemes of well- 
meaning but misinformed citizens have prevented 
their will being carried out. A sequence of the 


elimination of the one-room schools has been the 
development of first-class commissioned high 
schools. We now have one for each thirty-two 
square miles of the county,—a condition which 
perhaps no other county in the United States has, 
by like process. This gives all children a chance 
to obtain a first-class high school education. 

In this meeting, after I had indicated what we 
had accomplished in consolidation of schools, I 
was surprised to find that so many county super- 
intendents of other states were anxious to know 
how so much could be accomplished in such little 
time. Of course the answer to that question can- 
not be given in just a few minutes. In fact every 
step of such a movement has an interesting story 
connected with it. In order to accomplish what 
we did we had seven different law suits. We won 
all of them. We had favorable decisions from 
the circuit, appellate and supreme courts. These 
favorable decisions helped the movement very 
much. It was necessary to give, not only the in- 
experienced school officers who had the executive 
power, but the public in general, convincing proof 
that the consolidated school was superior to the 
old type one-room school which began serving its 
good purposes long before we had _ reaping 
machines, telegraphs or railroads. One would 
need considerable time to give county superinten- 
dents very much instruction or information which 
would be very practical in rural school administra- 
tion. In general, the course of procedure should 
be suited to the local conditions. Sometimes the 
state legislature will have to act first by making 
laws which will give the boys and girls a chance. 
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There is a general need throughout the country 
for a better understanding of how to make rural 
schools as good or even better than the city 
schools. County superintendents, state superin- 
tendents and their assistants by all means should 
know theModus operandi of such a movement. 
It is unfortunate that many of them do not know, 
and that they are unable to find a suitable place 
to get such training or knowledge. ; 

Since getting a glimpse of some of the ideas of 
educational leaders, I think it wise to submit a 
little data which I gathered from the two types of 
rural schools in the year 1914. It was then my 
duty to examine the eighth grade manuscripts for 
graduation from the various common schools of 


_ Johnson County. Similar data was gathered dur- 


ing the years 1915 and 1916. From this one line 
of investigation which is a real test, I think I am 
justified in saying that the efficiency of the rural 
consolidated school is 85 per cent., while that of 
the district is 55 per cent. when held to the same 
standard. This statement is made after a care- 
ful examination of more than five hundred man- 
uscripts. Programs of the two types of rural 
schools are included in this data. 

The first examination for common school grad- 
uates revealed some facts which should be sig- 
nificant to all who are interested in education. 


There were one hundred eighty-four (184) 
pupils who took this examination. This is the 
total from all the township schools of the county. 
Of this number one hundred twelve (112) were 
from the consolidated schools, and seventy-two 
(72) were from the one-room district schools 
where one teacher taught all the eight grades. 

Of the one hundred twelve from the consoli- 
dated schools an even hundred made a passing 
grade—a grade of seventy-five per cent. without 
falling below sixty per cent. in any one subject. 
Of the seventy-two who came from the one-room 
schools only forty-three made a passing grade. 
Putting it another way, nine out of every ten of 
the pupils from the consolidated schools made 
passing grades, while only six out of ten of the 
pupils from the district schools were successful 
on this examination. A second trial was given 
to those who failed. 

It is well to notice also that there were thirty- 
nine of the pupils from the consolidated schools 
who made a grade of ninety per cent. or more, 
while only four of the seventy-two pupils from 
the district schools made as much as ninety per 
cent. The ratio of those attaining a grade of 
ninety per cent. or more was more than six to one 
in favor of the pupils from the consolidated 
schools. 


It is also worth while to remember that many 
of these children from the consolidated schools 
could read music and had had considerable work 
in art, in manual training and in other pre-voca- 
tional subjects. The pupils from the district 
schools had had very little of this kind of work. 
In other words, the pupils from the consolidated 
schools proved that they had a better understand- 
ing of the “fundamentals,” and that they at the 
same time had been trained to do various things 
which would tend to lead them to discover them- 


different grades. 
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selves and thus to become more useful citizens. 
Furthermore, the pupils of the consolidated 
schools had had more social advantages, because 
of having mingled with greater numbers of pupils 
of their own age. 

The writer has visited district schools with only 
three pupils in them. Each of the three was in 
The interest of both pupil and 
teacher is likely to lag under.such conditions... In 
even larger district schools many times we find 
only one pupil in each class. Such a condition is 
not conducive to the maximum intellectual growth 
of the children, who are social beings, and who 
have the instinct of emulation in their systems. 
Wholesome rivalry is a sort of spur that quickens 
the youthful mind and gives it that alertness 
which is necessary for the perplexing duties of 
modern citizenship. 

Daily program of two types of schools as re- 
ported to the superintendent by teachers :— 


PROGRAM NO. 1 (A ONE-ROOM DISTRICT 


SCHOOL.) 
Time Forenoon Year 
830 Opening Exercises All 
Oe or 6th 
950 Reading or 7th 
10.05 Reading or History................ 8th 
3rd 
Noon 
Time Afternoon Year 
1.00 Reading or Language.............. Ist-2nd 
8th 
All 
2.45 Geography or Physiology........... 4th 
2.55 Geography or Physiology........... 5th 
3.10 Geography or Physiology........... 6th 
3.25 Geography or Physiology........... 7th-&8th 
3.40 Agriculture or Domestic Science... .7th-8th 
3.50 Spelling, Writing .................. All 


4.00 Dismissal. 


PROGRAM NO. 2 (GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT, 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS). 


Time Forenoon Year 
8.45- 9.00 Opening Exercises ........... All 
8th 
7th 
8th 


12.00- 1.00 Noon 
Time Afternoon Year 


2.00-2.20 Agriculture or Domestic Sci- 
ence and Manual Training..... — 
All 


2.35-3.05 Physiology or Geography....... 7th-&8th 
All 
Music and Drawing on Mon- 
day and Wednesday........... All 
3.50 Dismissal. 


The average number in each grade in Need- 
ham Township, where all programs were of type 
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No. 1, was one and three-fourths (1}) pupils. 
There was no emulation whatever, since there was 
not an average of as many as two pupils to the 
class. 

The average number of pupils in each grade in 
the White River Township consolidated schools, 
where all programs were of type No. 2, was 4 
little more than twenty-two. Each pupil had the 
opportunity of competing with twenty-one others. 

There were seventeen eighth grade pupils in 
White River Township who followed program 
No. 2 and made a grade of 90 per cent. or more 
on the graduation examination, while there was 
not a single pupil from the eighth grade in all the 
one-room schools of Needham Township, where 
program No. 1 was used, who made such a grade 
on this examination. 


The tuition and transportation cost of the pupils 
who had the advantage of program No. 2 in White 
River Township was seven dollars and thirty-three 
cents ($7.33) less per pupil than’ the tuition cost 
in Needham Township, where the pupils had the 
many disadvantages of program No. 1. In 
White River Township there are 372 pupils in the 
grades of the consolidated schools. 

If program No. 2 means greater efficiency in 
the lives of the children who follow it, why shou'd 
program No. 1 be used at all in Johnson County? 
Do all people “fully realize that the early educa- 
tional training of the children will largely be their 
controlling influence during the remainder of 
their lives? Why not make this early training 
the most efficient possible ? 
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AMERICA FIRST 


[From the Hutchinson, Kansas, Gazette.] 


A clever correspondent “doing” the big national 
convention at Buffalo presents a graphic picture 


of the transition of organized labor from a pacifist. 


adherent into a big vital militant organization, 
heart and soul with the government in its war 
aims and purposes. Says the correspondent :— 


“It is hard to realize that this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is substantially the 
same body of men and women who met at Balti- 
more last year and spent a large part of their time 
passing anti-war resolutions and denouncing all 
forms of military training and preparedness. 

“Last year they cooed like doves; this year they 
roar like lions. 

“T can still see Jim Duncan, first vice-president 
of the A. F. of L., as he stood in the Baltimore 
convention, preaching  simon-pure, last-ditch 
pacifism, cheered and applauded by a majority of 
the delegates when he made a sentimental appeal 
that American boys should never be taught to 
handle guns ‘because knowledge of deadly weap- 
ons would wake the savage in their breasts.’ 

“Today, Duncan has only one thought—how to 
beat the Germans; and at this convention the 
maker of such a speech would be lucky if he es- 
caped with his whole skin. 


“You hear a lot of talk, even around this con- 
vention, about how Gompers lined up the labor 
movement behind Wilson and the war. That 
statement is about nine-tenths bunk, and one-tenth 
truth. 

“They lined themselves up, just as the other 
millions of Americans did. 


“Gompers helped, of course, but he didn’t swing 
the movement. If you want proof, go back to 
the San Francisco and Baltimore conventions and 
see how completely Gompers was beaten when he 
opposed pacifist resolutions. In both conventions 
Gompers, exerting all his personal and political in- 
fluence over the delegates, was unable to block 
even the wildest anti-war and anti-preparedness 
evolutions. The worst defeats in Gompers’ entire 
career as a labor leader were sustained as a re- 


sult of his attempts to awake the American labor 
movement out of its pacific lethargy.” 

The truth is that the American Federation of 
Labor has only recently come to see and under- 
stand what Gompers has known for at least two 
years—that the safety of democracy and the prog- 
ress of the labor movement rests on the defeat of 
Germany, and that the United States would have 
to take a part in crushing the Prussian autocracy. 
Gompers has simply been far ahead of the pro- 
cession, at least so far as his vision of the war’s 
significance is concerned. That is no reflection on 
the A. F. of L., for it must be remembered that 
even as late as last November there were mighty 
few Americans who had any conception of Ger- 
many’s real designs. 

Besides, it must be conceded that Gompers saw 
and understood the Prussian menace to civiliza- 
tion and democracy earlier than almost any other 
American—long before Roosevelt or any other 
political leader. Nearly ten years ago, when it 
was the fashion for all progressives and reformers 
to hold Germany up as a bright and shining ex- 
ample of social welfare and progressive civiliza- 
tion, Gompers made a trip through Europe in- 
vestigating fundamental labor conditions in the 
different countries. Even then he saw through the 
militaristic purpose behind the Prussian system of 
social welfare, and denounced it in what then 
seemed intemperate language. He had no illu- 
sions about the beneficence of the Kaiser or the 
internationalistic veneer of the German Socialists. 
His words, which now seem almost prophetic, 
went unheeded and were attributed by his critics 
to a petty jealousy and fear of the American 
Socialists, who were then urging the adoption of 
the entire Prussian plan as the first step toward 
social salvation. 

Gompers is still far ahead of the American 
labor movement in his vision of the significance 
of the war. 

“It has ceased to be merely a war,” he says. “It 
is now a world crusade.” ‘There is all the zeal of 
a Peter the Hermit in Gompers’ war speeches, 
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STANDARDIZATION OF STATE NORMAL 
| SCHOOLS 


BY DR. MARGARET MCNAUGHT 
Sacramento, Cal 

In standardizing the state normal schools the 
State Board of Education has performed the 
greatest service which has been rendered the ele- 
mentary schools of California during the bien- 
nium. 

Irregularity in the training offered students in 
these schools has been puzzling to those employing 
teachers, and confusing to the children taught. 
Much that has long been required by law has now 
been definitely provided for. No normal school 
has lost its individuality, yet a definite policy has 
been outlined for all of them which will make 
clearer the meaning of a state normal school dip- 
loma. Trustees in engaging a teacher will know 
what to expect. 

(1) Certainly it is not asking too much to re- 
quire of teachers who are to teach the common 
branches that they themselves know these 
branches. This knowledge is now assured—stu- 
dents, before graduation, must have passed a sat- 
isfactory examination or completed courses in the 
normal school in reading, writing, spelling, Eng- 
lish grammar, Composition, arithmetic and geog- 
raphy. 

(2)°Graduates of normal schools serve a sort 
of apprenticeship for two or three years in the 
rural schools. City boards of education require 
this. It is essential, therefore, that the children of 
the rural schools be safeguarded. Standardization 
does safeguard them. 

At present it is the exception that a teacher of 
a one- or two-room school—and there are nearly 
3,000 such schools in the state—is qualified to 
teach elementary science. We hear much about 
the value of intermediate schools as directly serv- 
ing the need in this respect for our upper grade 
grammar children, but where there are no inter- 
mediate schoois, or even union elementary schools, 
children are given either no instruction in science 
or mere book instruction, which often kills the 
desire for its further study. Standardization will 
provide the rural schools with teachers who can 
teach applied elementary science. 

Musi¢; though one of the required subjects, is 
not taught at all in some hundreds of schools, in 
other hundreds mere rote singing, undirected and 
uncriticized, is all the activity noticeable. No 
teacher may be graduated now from the normal 
school who has not had at least a year’s training 
in music. 

Elements of Agriculture, Elements of Applied 
Sociology, Physical Education and School Play- 
ground work are all emphasized, giving the ele- 
mentary teacher a broader outlook on life and 
keeping her constantly in mind that she is teach- 
ing children and not subjects. 

In uniting the work of the high school with that 
of the normal school, attention to the would-be 
teacher is brought six years before she is ready 
to qualify for service instead of, as too frequently 
happens, two years, It is obvious that one, whose 
choice of a profession has been made, brings to 
the study of any subject a certain attitude of mind 
that is of great value, The four-years training in 
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high school will be made to count for teaching as 
well as for life. 

A sufficient number of electives are provided 
for to enable a student to specialize to a certain 
degree along the lines of individual tendency. 
Standardization does not mean machine-made 
teachers. 

Already the new ruling is having results in ad- 
ditions made to high school courses and in efforts 
on the part of high schools for better preparation 
in the elementary schools. A letter recently re- 
ceived by the commissioner from the principal of 
a rural high school urges her to place before the 
district trustees the necessity of employing 
teachers for the elementary schools who can and 
will teach music, as it is impossible to give ade- 
quate training in music in high schools to unpre- 
pared pupils. Thus pressure will be brought from 
various sources to the end that the elementary 
schools will be taught by men and women who are 
qualified to tegch them. The teacher is the most 
important factor in elementary education—Re- 
port. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY P. W. HORN 
Houston, Texas 


The real value of the Junior High School con- 
sists in the quality of the work done. This, in 
turn, depends very largely upon the extent to 
which principal and teacher really grasp the 
Junior High School ideal. It cannot be too 
plainly stated that the real Junior High School 
is an ideal, not a system. It is a re-adjustment, 
not merely a re-arrangement. If the school 
may, for the moment, be considered as a ma- 
terial body, it may be stated that the changes 
demanded by the real Junior High School are 
chemical changes, not physical changes. 

There is no very considerable amount of good 
to be gained by merely taking the pupils of the 
last grade of the elementary schools and of the 
first two grades of the high school, housing them 
under one roof and calling the result a Junior 
High School. If the same old curriculum is 
used, and if the teaching is of the same quality 
that was formerly used, the results will be 
neither much better nor much worse than they 
have formerly been. : 

The first requisite of a successful Junior High 
School is a principal and corps of teachers with 
the Junior High School point of view. <A 
teacher who has reached the mental age when 
ideas on educational subjects have largely crys- 
tallized has absolutely no place in a Junior High 
School in the present development of that insti- 
tution, no matter how beautiful or how valu- 
able the forms of crystallization may be. 

The simple fact is that at present the Junior 
High School is a movement rather than an in- 
stitution. A movement which does not move is 
no movement at all. The very fact that even 
the most advanced student of Junior High 
Schools does not at present claim to know 
everything about them, is an opportunity for us 
to find the best in Junior High Schools. Out 


of the study of the question a few broad gens 
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eral facts are etnerging. Care must be taken 
to grasp these facts as soon as they are recog- 
nized as such btit not to mistake transient 
phases for ultimate truths. 

Good results have materialized from the 
Junior High School. No miracles have been 
worked and none need he expected. It is a 
pleasure to state the advantages which we have 
found to come from Juniof High Schools :— 

1. More pupils kept in school. 

2. Teachers better able to specialize. 

3. More men teachers for older pupils. 

4. The change in school methods comes with 
the change from youth to adolescence. 

5. Change from grammar school methods to 
high school methods is made less abrupt. 

6. Methods of discipline better suited to pu- 
pils of adolescence age. 

7. Earlier opportunity for the election of 
subjects. 

8. Pupils save time through earlier oppor- 
tunity to take additional subjects. 
9. Promotion by subjects 

grades introduced earlier. 

10. High school brought 
nearer the homes of the pupils. 

11. Increased attention given to industrial 
training. 

12. Increased attention given to physical 
education. Swimming pool, gymnasium, etc., 
make this possible. 

13. A better stopping place is provided for 


instead of by 


geographically 


those who must take up the work of bread win- 

ning without four full years in high school. 
14. Larger senior high school and larger 

graduating classes as a result of better methods 


below. More high school graduates go to 
college. 
15. Better opportunity for proper super- 


vision of study periods. 

16. Opportunity for much needed re-organi- 
zation of entire high school course of study. 

17. Change of viewpoint in the teaching of 
each subject in the course of study. 

All these advantages have been shown by our 
three years of experience to actually arise from 
Junior High School work. As we all learn more 
about the movement, and when more of us 
grasp the Junior High School point of view, it 
is only to be expected that these advantages 
will be intensified. 

To be a good Junior High School teacher one 
should have at least the following qualifica- 
tions :— 

1. Should be a graduate of college or uni- 
versity. 

2. Should have made a study of education in 
some good professional school. 

3. Should have several years of successful 
experience as a teacher, preferably in the upper 
intermediate grades. 

4. Should have keen sympathy with adoles- 
cent childhood. 

5. Should not be too old. 


—Report. 


AROUSING INTEREST IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


BY M. S. HALLMAN 


HOW A HIGH SCHOOL IN A MANUFAC. 
TURING CITY MAY ENCOURAGE PUPILS 
TO PLAN FOR COLLEGE. 


Two years ago the high school at Conners- 
ville, Indiana, had its first “Go-to-College 
Week.” Previous to this time about ten per 
cent. of the pupils were interested in planning 
courses beyond the public school offerings; at 
the present time about twenty-five per cent. are 
shaping their work so as to continue their 
schooling in institutions of higher learning. 
Believing that this change is due in a large meas- 
ure to definite agitation on the subject, the 
methods used are here outlined that others may 
stimulate such an interest in schools which have 
keen competition with early wage earning op- 
portunities. 

In some schools it may be desirable to stimu- 
late interest in the industries rather than in 
academic or technical training, but whatever the 
local problem may be the idea can be used effec- 
tively in bringing the pupils of the school into 
closer relation with whatever propaganda is 
needed to broaden the local outlook. In this 
particular high school the need was one of turn- 
ing attention from temporary attractive, but 
non-advancing jobs to a realization of the 


broader opportunities offered through higher 
education. Considering that a third of last year’s 
graduates went away to school and _ that 
twenty-five per cent. of the city population con- 
sists of factory employees, it is safe to assume 
that the school is succeeding in solving its prob- 
lem of offering inspiration. 

This year the week was devoted to exhibits 
and talks which featured the educational op- 
portunities of Indiana colleges and universities. 
A committee was made up of volunteer pupils 
who were interested in these particular insti- 
tutions. These pupils prepared twenty charts 
which were made by pasting illustrations of in- 
teresting features of each college, such as chief 
buildings, views of campus, athletic teams, stu- 
dent activities, etc., on large cardboards. Some 
colleges sent enough material to fill two large 
charts in addition to pennants and banners 
which were used to decorate. 

Another feature that attracted the interest 
of older pupils was a bulletin board labeled 
“Flashes from the Front,” on which were pasted 
new letters every day from recent graduates 
who are now in college. One girl wrote: “The 
‘Go-to-college’ week which we had two years 


Continued on page 577, 
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ARITHMETIC NEW OR NEUTRAL , 

Arithmetic has been the most persistently de- 
fiant of all school branches when it comes to prog- 
ress. Arithmetic was my major in normal-school 
teaching days, in all my teaching days indeed. 
More years ago than I care to say it was my pro- 
fessional passion to promote a new arithmetic. 

In an advisory capacity I helped in the making 
of French’s Arithmetic, whose failure seems to 
have been early and complete. 

Walton’s “Written Arithmetic” produced won- 
derful results, and it swept the New England 
field like a political landslide, but all normal school 
teachers condemned it. Its only virtue was that 
it produced results and so enriched the author that 
he resigned, never to teach any more. He made 
a new arithmetic which pleased all normal school 
experts (!). Its sales were immediate and vast. 
It supplemented the “Written Arithmetic” every- 
where, but within a year it was itself supplanted 
almost everywhere. I was one of its chief 
boosters. It had every virtue except producing re- 
sults. Mr. Walton made another arithmetic more 
like his great book, but his name could not appear 
on it, nor on any arithmetic thereafter. From that 
day to this, modesty has marked my attitude to- 
ward the new in arithmetic. 

This is the one subject in which results are 
easily measurable, and where nothing succeeds but 
success. 

An arithmetic to work in the schools must do 
much more than get technical results in the simple 
processes. It must be much more than “logical,” 
much more than philosophical. The “new” arith- 
metics always have had one of three aims. The 
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one has aimed merely at accuracy and rapidity ia 
processes with simple number. Another at logical 
presentations from the standpoint of adults. A 
third has aimed at formal discipline from the 
standpoint of philosophy as viewed in the psy- 
chology of child life. It is easy to defend any one 
of these, easy to campaign for a “new” arithmetic. 

If we can be content with mere accuracy and 
rapidity in processes, learning arithmetic is a sim- 
ple matter, but nothing is more readily lost than 
accuracy and rapidity in number process by lack 
of practice. They are results that have no stay- 
ing qualities, no abiding virtues. 

Right or wrong, the only way, apparently, to hitch 
one’s arithmetic to life, to give any abiding value 
to accuracy and rapidity is by abundant applica- 
tion in the various occupations from home, farm 
and shop to the bank and the counting room. 

Nowhere does it appear so indispensable to tie 
theory and practice by bands of steel, as it were, 
as in number work. 

A wise investor never puts a fortune into the 
promotion of a patent process on the basis of an 
expert demonstration. The demonstration must 
be on a quantity large enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of a commercial demonstration. 

Neutrality in pedagogy means as much philoso- 
phy, psychology and sociology as possible and re- 
tain the “go” in pedagogy. Nothing is workable 
that does not work. Nothing works in the public 
schools as they are that can only be worked by a 
genius of a peculiar style. 

Apparently, a workable arithmetic today must 
eliminate some of the traditional applications that 
no longer apply, must introduce new applications 
in the concrete, must eliminate definitions that do 
not define and introduce statements that are il- 
luminating; but first, last and all the time the 
maker of an arithmetic for today must be neutral 
as to the theories old and new and make a book 
with which the teachers as they are can get ade- 
quate results with children as they are. 


ATLANTIC CITY 

It is a relief for all concerned to have the place 
of meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
settled, It is significant that no city with com- 
mercial hotels was ready to undertake the enter- 
tainment of the Department. 

Hereafter the whole matter should be left ab- 
solutely to the executive committee to arrange for 
the meeting places. 

The Department needs hotel accommodations 
for 5,000 persons who cannot be crowded into 
cubby-holes or packed six in a room. There is 
no meeting that is more exacting as to hotel ac- 
commodations than is the Department. 

Another serious matter is that these 5,000 per- 
sons would like to have their reservation made a 
year in advance. Commercial hotels dislike to do 
this. 

Atlantic City can and will take care of the De- 
partment in fine shape. 

Not all of the 5,000 can make reservations, but 
there is no place in Atlantic City that will not be 
satisfactory to anyone. Every place is a good 
place. 

The auditorium is eminently satisfactory. 
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There is every probability that the weather will 
ood. 
ae the schools are good, extra good in several 
hases of progress. 
. cer has the Department been better satisfied 
with a meeting than it will be with Dr. Thomas A. 
Finegan’s Atlantic City meeting. 


FILIPINO EDUCATION 


Dr. W. W. Marquardt, who has been in educa- 

tional work in the Philippine press for sixteen 

has an interesting story to tell. — 

othe Philippine Islands had a university before 
Harvard was dreamed of. In 1611 the Santa 
Tomas University was established in Manila, and 
is still in existence. ; 

: Dr. Marquardt has a sly undercut for American 
education when he says “there is not enough at- 
tention paid in the United States to the adoption 
of a flexible educational system... . We changed 
the old American stereotyped academic course by 
introducing industrial work. . . . We added ath- 

ics. 

ewe led the Gary system of study, work, play, 
before the Gary idea was heard of in the United 
States. 

“Ordinarily, there is no trouble with the dis- 
cipline of the Filipino children. Going to school 
is a serious business for them—it means much 
more to them than it does to American children. 
The parents fully realize the lack of education in 
Spanish times, and pass it along to the children, 
who are quick to see their advantages over those 
of their fathers and mothers. The result is that 
we have intense enthusiasm, and no question about 
discipline. . ... We are working in an agricultural 
country. Therefore, we have- 3,000 school gar- 
dens, and in addition, 50,000 of the boys and girls 
have home gardens which the school teachers 
supervise. 

“The latest school census in the islands shows 
that there are about 660,000 Filipino children at- 
tending school. For them we have 11,000 native 
teachers and 500 American instructors. It seems 
to me that one of the big things that has been done 
in the educational work has been the development 
of native teachers. We began with 800 American 
teachers, and gradually decreased the number. At 
first the Philippine teachers assumed charge of the 
primary work, then the intermediate, and now we 
have some teaching in the high schools.” 


WOMEN AND LIBERTY BONDS 


The women of America responded in noble 
fashion to the second drive for Liberty Loan 
bonds. North Dakota, all in all, is probably the 
banner state in this response under the lead of 
Miss Minnie Neilson, county superintendent of 
Barnes County, Valley City. The women in Pem- 
bina county gave $57,000. These women were 
practically all farmers’ wives. 

The most interesting report we saw was from 
the Indian girls of Elbowoods Reservation. 
Fifty-four young Indian women bought 
one or more bonds. Here are the names of some 


of these Indian young women. Notice the dif- 
ference between the first and last names: Helen 
White Calf, Agnes White Calf, Lone Woman, Mrs. 
Bird Bear, Ruth Chief On Top, Ellen Black 
Hawk, Maud Black Hawk, Alice Black Hawk, 
Edna Wounded Face, Elizabeth Birds Bill, Delia 
Young Bear, Leona Young Bear, Bertha Young 
Bear. Mary Young Bird, Margaret Young Bird, 
Cora Young Bird, Pink Young Wolf, Frances 
Young Wolf, Helen Young Wolf, Jessie White 
Owl, Clara White Body, Margaret Wolf, Lottie 
Wolf, Lenora Yellow Bird, Helen Yellow Face, 
Julia Yellow Face, Emily Yellow Wolf, Sarah 
Yellow Wolf. 

In St. Joseph township, all farmers, the men and 
women bought $30,000 in Liberty Loan bonds. 
The assessment for the township was $8,500. 
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LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH* 


Every teacher of English in high school or col- 
lege should read and inwardly digest the brave, 
brainy and bright chapters on learning to write 
English by the assistant professor of English in 
Vassar College. 

We can imagine no teacher of English who will 
accept everything he says, nor one who can read 
these pages without frequent protestations, almost 
profanely protesting, but we are entirely sure 
that every teacher of English needs the shaking up 
which these paragraphs are sure to produce. 

Whether you like it or not, whether you are a 
teacher of the art of writing or not, we can 
imagine no one who would not be fascinated by 
what Mr. Johnson says and the way he Says it. 

The following sentences selected at random 
sample the vigor of thought, the virility and 
vitality of expression :— 

“Our schools and colleges should teach an Eng- 
lish which should be the best as well as the most 
effective medium of communication in the every- 
day social and commercial life of the community 
around them. . .°. No one can effectively teach 
that which he feels it beneath him to teach... . 
Writing is the only art that is taught by the men 
who cannot practice it... . Colleges are placing 
too much emphasis upon the literature of another 
day, and too little upon the best standards of pres- 
ent-day practice. ... We value dead standards 
of English style beyond their deserts. . .. No 
red-blooded child in a grammar school ever en- 
joyed grammar. . . . The colleges should turn out 
artisans, if not artists, in English. . . . Any form 
of self-expression is an art, not a science. . . . 
Art is for life’s sake. . . . We must bid our chil- 
dren write to children, and not to adults. . . . The 
English classroom should be a lively, laughing, 
chatting exchange, dealing with realities. ‘. ; 
The children should be lively minded, normal 
selves rather than automatons inside the classroom. 
. . . No speech at all tends to produce no mind at 
all. . . . Style is taste in the use of words. ... 
The newspaper reveals a cross section of life in 
the world at large, reproduced by trained in- 
terpreters....A writer should think of his 


*‘The Well of English and the Bucket.” By Burge: Johnson, Vassar 
College. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 150 pp. Price, $1.25 net: 
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readers all the time. . . . No art can be mastered 
without constant practice in it.” 

We read a multitude of books in various atti- 
tudes of mind, but not once a year do we read any 
book which as an editor and public speaker we en- 
joy as much as we have enjoyed “The Well of 
English and the Bucket.” We would sooner put it 
in the hands of a student of English for the putting 
of his English in action than any book we have read 
in many a morth., 


JOHN ARTHUR GREEN 


For more than a third of a century John Arthur 
Green was one of the features of the school-book 
business. As an agent in Maine he swept the 
field with a set of books; then in Boston he cov- 
ered a larger field and maintained his winning 
pace, and finally from the New York office of the 
American Book Company he had one of the most 
responsible positions in the business. For several 
years Mr. Green has been in retirement from the 
physical complications which led to recent 
death. Mr. Green had the rare gift of friend- 
ship which endeared him to professional and busi- 
ness friends, by whom he will be remembered af- 


fectionately. 


SMITH-LEVER ACTIVITIES 


So far as our observation goes the Snith-Lever 
workers are accomplishing more in North Dakota 
than in any other state. There has been no fric- 
tion from the start. Miss May C. Macdonald is 
the leader of ten women workers who cover the 
fifty-three counties thoroughly. Each is skilfully 
trained in Home Economics in the State Univer- 
sities of Illinois, Montana and West Virginia, the 
Agricultural College of North Dakota, and the 
Valley City State Normal School. 

From May 1 to August 15 these women gave 
503 demonstrations in canning to. 43,000 women. 

One crippled woman walked four miles for the 
canning demonstration. One woman after one 
demonstration canned successfully fifty quarts of 
peas. It was her first attempt. 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION 

Those who persist, as do many editors, 
preachers, reformers, officials, and some teachers, 
in peddling the traditional falsehood that few 
children take advantage of high-school opportuni- 
ties will do well to read the following authentic 
statement from Erie, Pennsylvania, which is a 
typical city. 

Last September there were 501 graduates of 
the grammar schools of the city. 


Number entered high school .............. 457 
Number entered other high schools ......... 9 
Number moved from the city .............. 3 
Number too ill to attend school ............. 6 
Number kept at home by parents for house- 
5 


Total number failing to enter secondary schools 35 
Per cent. of total number promoted who failed 

Per cent. of total number entering high schools 93 


~ ‘December 6, 1911 


Why not pass the facts along instead of using 
falsehoods still promoted officially ? 


A PROFESSIONAL ISSUE 


Whatever else may be said of the recent may- 
oralty election in New York there is much food 
for thought in the following statement of A. C. 
Perry, Jr., district superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Education, published on the eve of the 
election :— 

“The main school issue is ‘what constitutes 
proper administrative method?’ Shall the public 
schools of this city be administered by the lay 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment overriding 
the carefully thought out recommendations of the 
proper educational authorities? Or shall the 
schools be administered by a board of education 
advised by its lawfully constituted professional of- 
ficers, who are under oath to serve the interests of 
the pupils?” 
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THE WOES OF EXEMPTION 


The public scorn of the drafted man who is ex- 
empted from service is often unbearable. This 
criticism is usually unjust, but in these times no 
word is more terrific in its social and civic pressure 
than “Slacker.” The public scorn, however un- 
just, but voices the public sentiment of the day. 
The United States is in this war to put Democracy 
on the throne, and everyone who is for “America 
First” has no patience with any slightest offence 
of dodging. 
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INTERESTING COMBINATION 


Kansas has a “Greeley” County with “Tribune” 
as its chief city, and annually there is a furious 
wolf hunt in which one hundred automobiles with 
500 men and half as many dogs leave “Tribune” 
for the hunt. If they were only “gray wolves” 
the suggestion would be complete. 


Scarcely a day passes that we do not hear of 
one or'more men teachers who resign to go into 
the army, or of a women who goes into Red Cross 
work. A noble example are these men and 
women. 


No one can know what he needs to know today 
who does not connect up all that he knows or has 
known with what he will need to know tomorrow. 


How real angels must rejoice when Los Angeles 
votes the saloons out of business by 20,000 
majority. 

Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 


cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


“America First” is a good campaign button. 


+ -0-@-0-@-e- 
CORRECTION 


In our issue of November Ist, page 424, the price of 
“Science for Beginners” in the advertisement of the 
World Book Company was printed as $1.20, The price 
should have been $1.28, 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION—(I.) 


For several years the National Educational 
Council of the National Education Association 
has had a committee of ten to act jointly with 
a committee of three from the American Medi- 
cal Association to study and report upon 
“Health Problems in Education.” 

The first pamphlet report of this joint com- 
mittee is entitled “Minimum Health Require- 
ments for Rural Schools.” Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of that eight-page report 
have been printed through the generosity of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund of 
Chicago. A moderate number of copies of that 
report are still available and these may be ob- 
tained from the chairman of the committee, Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 

The first report deals mostly with the health 
problems of the rural school—the sanitary sur- 
roundings of the school child in the country. 
Minimum sanitary requirements for rural 
schools are proposed for the purpose of help- 
ing to establish a standard of fundamental 
health essentials in the rural school and its ma- 
terial equipment so that attainment of this mini- 
mum standard may he demanded by public opin- 
ion and by educational authorities of every 
school in the country. 

Conformity to the minimum sanitary re- 
quirements should be absolutely necessary to 
the pride and self respect of the community ; 
and to the sanction and approval of county, 
state and other supervising and interested offi- 
cial or social agencies. 

Neglect of anything essential for health in 
construction, equipment and care of the rural 
school plant is at least an educational sin of 
omission and may reasonably be considered a 
social and civic crime or misdemeanor. 

The country school should be as sanitary and 
wholesome in all essential particulars as the 
best home in the community. Further, it should 
be pleasing and attractive in appearance, in fur- 
nishings and in surroundings, so that the com- 
munity as a whole may be proud of it; so that 
the pupils and teacher may take pleasure in 
attending school and in caring for and improv- 
ing it. 

The second pamphlet report of this joint com- 
mittee is entitled “Health Essentials for Rural 
School Children,” 50,000 copies of which have 
been printed. Twenty-five thousand copies of 
this report have been distributed by request to 
over 100 state normal schools and these reports 
are being used for study by normal school stu- 
dents. 

The personnel of the committee is as follows 
on the part of the National Council of Edu- 
cation 

Thomas D. Wood, chairman, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120th Street, New York; 
William H, Burnham, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D, C,; F, B, 


Dresslar, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Clark W. Hetherington, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; David Starr Jordan, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal.; 
John F. Keating, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Pueblo, Col.; Charles H. Keyes, Skid- 
more School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 
Jacob A. Shawan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio; Albert E. Winship, New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Committee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion: R. W. Corwin, chairman, Minnequa Hos- 
pital, Pueblo, Col.; John M. Dodson, Rush Medi- 
cal College, Chicago, Il.; M. J. Rosenau, Harvard 
University, Boston, Mass. 


AROUSING INTEREST IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Continued from page 573 


ago is still fresh in my memory. I am sure 
that it was a big factor in arousing in me a 
greater desire to go to college.” 

A large map of the State of Indiana mounted 
on a burlap background and framed with mould- 
ing was displayed. Each college town was 
marked by a gold star and had a cord running 
to a card on the margin. This card told what 
the entrance requirements were: for the par- 
ticular institution and also an estimate of the 
annual expense for board, room, books and fees. 

On a large table were spread college annuals, 
souvenirs, pamphlets and other printed and 
illustrated matter. All the late catalogs and 
bulletins are regularly kept on file on special 
shelf, but their use was noticeably increased 
during the week. 

The convocation period on three days of the 
week was given over entirely to representatives 
of three institutions which had been invited to 
participate. On Monday, Ralph V. Sollitt, 
Alumni secretary of Indiana University, talked; 
on Wednesday, Professor Z. M. Smith, super- 
visor of agricultural education of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and profes- 
sor of agriculture at Purdue University, spoke 
and on Friday President George Richmond 
Grose of De Pauw University addressed the 
school. Although these speakers were intro- 
duced by local alumni of their respective insti- 
tutions and the days were designated as “In- 
diana,” “Purdue,” and “De Pauw” days, their 
talks were hroad gauge, inspiring appeals for 
higher education and their advice was not sel- 
fish but generously given that each pupil should 
choose the college according to his needs and 
desires. 

In closing the week the English department, 
which includes every pupil in school, devoted 
one day’s composition work to themes on some 
phase of the go-to-college movement; thus was 
the mind of every pupil not only filled with the 
spirit of the week, but each one had the oppor- 
tunity of reinforcing the idea through his own 
method of expression, 
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ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 
[Editorial.] 


The committee of the Department of Superintendence 
on “Economy of Time in Education” is doing work that 
is both extensive and intensive. 

Dr. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, chairman of the commit- 
tee, has an enviable record for efficiency in committee 
service. He had a meeting of his committee in Chicago 
on October 20, with the following members present: 
W. C. Bagley of the Carnegie Foundation; J. H. Fran- 
cis of Columbus; Charters and Stevenson of Illinois Uni- 
versity; Hosic of Chicago Teachers College; Bobbitt, 
Rugg, Freeman and Gray of Chicago University; Coff- 
man of Minnesota University; Russell and Horn of Iowa 
University; L. D. Stone of Iowa Teachers College; Mon- 
roe of Emporia State Normal School; Thompson of the 
University of Colorado; Courtis of the Detroit public 
schools; H. L. Smith of Indiana University; Withers of 
the St. Louis public schools; Brown of Ohio University ; 
Woodley of the Huntington, West Virginia, Normal 
School. 

In the meeting on “Problem Attack” large attention 
was devoted to the discussion of the merits of various 
terms, such as problem, project, project-problem, culture 
unit, social participation unit, life topic and participation 
project. 

In the sessions’ devoted to the Economy of Time a 
group was constituted with Horn of Iowa as chairman, 
with the responsibility of preparing for publication a se- 
ries of studies setting forth the experimental evidence on 
economy of time in learning. Each person assisting with 
this formulation is to provide one original study of his 
own, or from someone else, pertaining to economy in 
learning, and is to summarize critically the printed ma- 
terial and the original studies yet in libraries bearing upon 
the same topic which the original study he presents per- 
tains ito. This will be a very valuable publication and is 
promised by May or June. 

Arrangements were also made for issuing a volume of 
original studies pertaining to the minimum essentials in 
the elementary school subjects. It was decided that this 
formulation should contain an original study pertaining 
to each subject previously reported on in the Fourteenth 
and Sixteenth year books and to any one of the subjects not 
previously reported on concerning which it is possible to 
secure a study, and that the original study pertaining to 
each subject should he preceded by a critical summary, 
this critical summary to cover both published and nonb- 
lished material of merit pertaining to the question of the 
minimum content of the subject. 
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VOCABULARIES 


One of the sanest studies of vocabularies that we have 
seen says that the agricultural laborer uses about 1.50 
words. Intelligent artisans have a vocabulary of 4.900 
words, while educated persons are familiar with, if they 
do not use 8,000 to 10,000 words. Ina recent review Dr. 
Jacobs said “that the averace well educated American 
can control from 30,000 to 35,000 words.” But given an 
individual with a vocabulary of 10,000 primitive words, 
it is a simple matter for him to increase his stock of 
words by the use of prefixes and suffixes. From four to 
six derivatives may be formed by the use of these from 
nearly every primitive word. If proper names he added 
to either of these totals (40,000 to 60,000), they might 
yield a total of 50,000 to 70,000 terms. Every well-read 
person of fair ability and education will be able to define 


Wz Judges iii, 12-31; Psalms cxiv, 17-21. 
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or to understand as used nearly or quite, perhaps more 
than 50,000 words. And the same person in conversation 
and writing will command not fewer than 15,000 to 20,000, 
and can add 5,000 to 10,000 to these numbers if he be 
literarily inclined. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(XI) 


14. EARLY HEBREW HISTORY RECALLED. 
M. Psalms cxxxv. “Thou didst drive out the nations 
with Thy hand.” 
T. Psalms Ixvi. “He turned the sea into dry land.” 
W. Psalms cvi, 1-23. “Who can utter the mighty acts 
of the Lord?” 
T. Psalms Ixxx; cxxiv. “Thou broughtest a vine out 
of Egypt.” 
F. Psalms Ixxxi. “Thou calledst in trouble and I de- 
livered thee.” 
S. Psalms cv, 23-45. “He opened the rock and waters 
gushed out.” 
Psalms cxxxvi. “His loving kindness endureth for- 
ever.” 


n 


15. EARLY HEBREW HISTORY RECALLED. 
M. Isaiah ix, 1-7; xi, 1-10. “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light.” 
T. Isaiah xxxii, 1-8, 16-20; xxxv. “Behold a King shall 
reign in righteousness.” 
W. Isaiah xiii, 1-13; lii, 1-3, 7-15. “Behold thy servant 
whom I uphold.” 
Isaiah Ix. “Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” 
Isaiah Ixi; Ixii, 6-12. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me.” 
S. Isaiah Ixiii, 1-9; Micah iv, 6-8; v, 2; vi, 6-8; vii, 18-20, 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom?” 
S. Psalm Ixxii. “Give the King thy judgments, O God.” 
16. HEROIC AGE. OTHNIEL, EHUD, SHAMGAR. 
(First Week of January.) 
M. Judges ii, 7, 10-19; Psalms cxxiii. Evil brings Dis- 
tress, then Repentance brings Deliverance. 
T. Judges ii, 20-23; iii, 1-11; Psalms cxiv, 10-16. Othniel 
Delivers Israel. 


Ehud and 
Shamgar Deliver Israel. 
T. Psalms xxxix; xcv, 1-7. “The Lord, make me to 
know mine end.” 
F. Psalms cxlv; cxlvi. “Every day will I bless Thee.” 
S. Psalms ecxlvii; cxlviii. “He giveth snow like wool.” 
S. Psalms cxlix; cl; xc. “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations.” 
17. HEROIC AGE CONTINUED. DEBORAH AND 
BARAK. 
(First Week of January.) 
M. Judges iv, 4-16; v, 1-7. Threefold Alliance of De- 
borah, Barak and the Lord. 
T. Judges v, 8-23. “O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength.” 
W. Psalms xxxvii, 1-24. “Trust in the Lord and do 
good.” 


T. Psalms xxxvii, 25-40; lii. “I have not seen the 
righteous forsaken.” 
F. Psalms v; lvi. “Let those that take refuge in Thee 


rejoice.” 

S. Psalms Ixi; Ixii. “Lead me to the Rock that is 
higher than I.” 

S. Psalms xxviii; xxx. 
my shield.” 


“The Lord is my strength and 


> 
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The trouble is, you are still under the spell of the old scholastic tradition, and are uncon- 
sciously training all the children to be “literary,” one way or another. 


—Frank Crane, Symposiumist, 
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SELECTIONS 


FOR OUR COUNTRY 
BY OWEN SEAMAN 


To steel our souls against the lust of ease; 

To bear in silence though our hearts may bleed; 
To spend ourselves, and never count the cost, 

For others’ greater need ;— 


To go our quiet ways, subdued and sane; 
To hush all vulgar clamor of the street; 

With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat; 


This be our part, for so we serve you best, 
So best confirm their prowess and their pride, 
Your warrior sons, to whom in this high test 


Our fortunes we confide. 
—Selected. 


THE FIRE DIVINE 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 
Who goes with song behind the plow 
Turning all day the soil, 
With bird that builds upon the bough 
He shares the joy of toil. 


Who works with glee in the red glare 
Of forge or furnace flame, 

Has healthfulness and strength to spare, 
Tho’ lacking wealth and fame. 


Who sweeps a room with right good cheer 
Or weeds a garden close— 

Fate’s insolence need never fear 
Companioned of the rose. 


Who builds a mousetrap or a song, 
Shaping with frenzy fine, 
He has a joy both sure and long— 


He has the fire divine! 
—National Magazine. 


“Our golden age lies before us, and not behind.” 
Brooding doesn’t help your cause,—get to work; 
Nothing gained by picking flaws,—get to work. 
Weak are trampled by the strong? 

You a victim of man’s wrong? 

“Stand the storm. It won’t be long’”— 


Get to work. 
—C. F. Deems. 


“Courtesy is the eye which overlooks your friend’s 
broken gateway, but sees the rose which blossoms in his 


garden.” 
None but one can harm you, 


None but yourself, who are your greatest foe. 
He that respects himself is safe from others, 
He wears a coat of mail that none can pierce. 
—Longfellow. 


“Be patient, oh, be patient! go and watch the wheat-ears 
grow 
So imperceptibly that ye can mark no change nor throe, 
Day after day, day after day, till the ear is fully grown, 
And then again, day after day, till the ripened field is 
brown.” 
—Selected. 

We're to see the sun as always shining, and always 
shine ourselves, and our training consists in going where 
there isn’t any brightness and being bright, and going 
where there isn't any happiness and making happiness.” 

—Sunshine Jane’s Creed. 


MADE STARS 
BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


If there isn’t any star within your sky, 
Pretend it’s there! 

Why, a make-believe one, swinging white and high, 
Is just as fair! 

If you put it where you'll see it every night, 

Just where the sky’s particularly bright, 

Your star is sure to guide your steps aright. 


If there isn’t any sunshine in your day, 
Why, put some in! 
If you've never tried to make your sun that way, 
Oh, do begin! 
This sunshine-making’s hard, but you won’t mind. 
Keep on; and when it’s done you're apt to find 
The home-made brand’s the very nicest kind! 


—St. Nicholas. 
—o— 


Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


—Longfellow. 


“Life’s too short for grumpiness—spend your little 
while 


Looking for the beautiful—wearing of a smile.” 


For an empty crown is a bauble, 
And he is a soveteign alone 
Who lives to bring joy unto others, 
And to make their trouble his own. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 
Dare follow the star-blazed road, dare follow the vision. 
—Edwin Markham. 
“But a means unto an end—that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end of all things—God.” 
—Philip James Bailey. 
As the rivers farthest flowing, 
In the highest hills have berth; 
As the banyan, broadest growing, 
Oftenest bows its head to earth; 
As the noblest minds press onward, 
Channels far of good to trace; 
So the largests hearts bend downward, 
Circling all the human race. 


—Author unknown. 
—o—- 


If thy work and deeds are not attractive to all men, 
Try to attract the few—folly to humor the crowd. 


—Schiller. 


“Forget what you were—forget what you had, and 
come forward. Hope lies beyond the next hill—not be- 
hind the last.” 


Renounce joy for my fellow’s sake? That's joy 
Beyond joy. 
—Browning. 


Let the one who sighs for comfort 
Feel a hand-grasp true; 
It will cheer, the way, and surely 
Can’t impoverish you. 
—E. H. Shannon. 
“Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade; 
And if you get a lemon, 
Just make the lemon aid.” 
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“SAYLER PARK”—WHERE IS IT? 


Early this year Dr. Winship Came to Cincinnati, and 
without consulting “Yours Truly,” proceeded to write up 
“Sayler Park” and print “it” in the Journal of Education. 
All sorts of inquiries have come to me from various parts 
of the country, as far away as California, wanting to 
know where we are and what we are doing that we 
should get newspaper notoriety. 

The “firstly” can be answered easily, but it will no doubt 
be years before the “secondly” can be answered fully and 
satisfactorily. 

Years ago there was a cluster of villages down the river 
below the city, made up of Fern Bank, Home City, and 
Delhi, with a long strip of country holding them to Cin- 
cinnati. Each village conducted its own small school at 
great'expense to the few taxpayers. 

In time better judgment prevailed, and knowing that the 
entire territory would soon be annexed to the city the 
people agreed on the name Sayler Park, in honor of the 
late Nelson Sayler, who had been one of the most prom- 
inent and generous citizens of the community. 

Dr. Winship indicated in his editorial on Sayler Park 
“Old and New,” that I had a predilection to crankiness. 
Since I was a small boy and had to turn the windmill in 
my grandfather’s barn I have known that it takes a 
crank to make some things go ’round. 

On the ninth day of September, 1916, the superintend- 
ent sent me, a new “old” man, to Sayler Park, and told 
me little about the situation. On the other hand he gave 
me the open track and let me use all the steam I could 
command. Once during the year when I was blue, I 
went to him for comfort and he said: “See Mrs. Wooley.” 
Later I came to feel that he had done the wisest thing 
possible, but I must write of her later. 

The total enrollment for the year was 365, with an 
average attendance of about 300—a bad showing, I am 
sorry to say, but an improvement on the former years. 
The community must be educated on the matter of at- 
tendance. 

During the first week of school I began a study of our 
classification, and found, to my amazement, that many 
of our children were two, three, and some four years re- 
tarded. To me this was a feature that I had not dreamed 
of finding in such a suburb. 

In looking about over the community I found what 
seemed to me several reasons for the condition. One of the 
government dams in the Ohio River is located at Fern 
Bank and most of the employees are families who have 
moved about from place to place, and the children have 
had no fixed abode. When they went to a new place 
the inevitable happened when the children entered 
school. The school from which they came was 
considered not up to the standard (whatever that is) 
and they were demoted. When a child has moved two or 
three times, his last state is worse than his first. Will 
the time ever come when “you’uns is as good as we’uns”’? 

With just the river between us and Kentucky, we fre- 
quently get children from two or three southern states, 
who have attended all sorts of schools, public and private. 


We had one girl in the seventh grade last year who had - 


been in a private school, a convent, and part of one year 
in a small college in the South. 

Then again we get some colored children from over the 
river, who have had no schooling scarcely, and these have 
to be reckoned with. Incidentally this is one of our 
problems and it will be a long time before we find the 
solution. Nobody here wants them—not even the teach- 
ers, but still we have them. Some of them are without 
fathers, some are without mothers, and many of them 
are practically homeless, right here in this great state of 
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Ohio. Many of them fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
and not able to do the work of the third grade. If they 
get through the grades there is no place for them. We 
must give them more industrial training, and prepare 
then for service to which they can turn for a livelihood. 

Then we have a class of pupils that come from good 
homes, many of whom are brilliant, yet they have received 
worse treatment than any of the other classes. No one 
here seems to have discovered that it is useless for many 
children to spend eight years in the grades, just because 
the course of study calls for that number of years. Six 
years is all the time needed for the work by many chil- 
dren, and they should not be denied the privilege of do- 
ing it in that time. 

I hope soon to tell the readers of the Journal something 
of my classifications, what we have done, what we are 
doing, what we hope to do, and best of all something of 
the work of Mrs. Wooley. 


M. F. Andrew. 


URGENT APPEAL 


Gentlemen: I think that the following should be 
brought to the immediate attention of the public 
through your Journal. 

An urgent appeal has just been sent out by Major 
Murphy, Red Cross commissioner in Paris, for 1,500,- 
C00 sweaters, 1,500,000 mufflers, 1,500,000 pairs of socks 
and 1,500,000. wristlets. What is to hinder the boys 
and girls of the grammar schools and the girls of the 
high schools throughout the country from helping 
knit these garments for our boys who are to spend 
the winter months in the trenches? The public 
schools of our country are attended by about forty 
million_ pupils. A large percentage of these pupils 
are already receiving credits for time spent in school 
and in many cases out of school sessions in learning 
to sew, cook and accomplishing other practical duties 
of like nature. Under the supervision of the class- 
room teacher, the special teacher or the parents, a 
boy or girl is not liable to make mistakes and thereby 
spoil materia!. Think of the millions of garments that 
could be knitted each month by our school children if 
such a movement were properly directed and organ- 
ized. 

A iew days ago I visited a third grade and found 
that the boys and girls in that grade had accom- 
plished a great deal in that line. The teacher asked 
all to stand who had knitted a garment with the re- 
sult that nearly every pupil in the room stood, fifty 
per cent. of them boys. I saw some of the work and 
it was absolutely perfect, which fact opened my eyes 
as to the possibilities of organized work in the schools 
along this line. Why not allow credits for time spent 
in the classroom and out of the classroom for work 
that will fill a great and vital need such as this? A 
half hour a day spent by millions of boys and girls 
will mean millions of hours a day and fill a need that 
is daily growing more urgent. Our sailor boys are 
taught how to knit, why not our school boys? How 
proud they will feel when they are told that each 
completed garment is to be speeded to the front to 
relieve the sufferings of our soldier boys. Efficiency 
is the watchword of present day success. Here is an 
opportunity to make efficiency count and play a great 
part in winning the war. 

Keith C. Brown, 
West Hartford High School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Some strand of our own misdoing is involved in every quarrel.—Stevenson. 
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WAR PROBLEMS —(I.) 


[Prepared under the direction of Superintendent A. N. Farmer, Evanston, Illinois, at the request of 


Herbert Hoover.] 
THIRD GRADE. 


Children in France need sugar— 
Will you help to save it? 

Mary needs six tablespoonfuls of sugar a day. She 
eats two tablespoonfrls of sugar on her oatmeal, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar in her cooked food, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar in her candy. In one day 
how many more tablespoonfuls of sugar does Mary 
eat than she really needs? 

Each day Alice used two tablespoonfuls of syrup 
instead of two tablespoonfuls of sugar, in order to 
save two tablespoonfuls of sugar for a little child in 
France. How many tablespoonfuls of sugar did she 
save in seven days? 


People in Europe need flour for bread— 
Your waste means their hunger. 

Edith wished to save bread to help our soldiers. 
Each day she ate two extra potatoes and gravy, in- 
stead of two slices of bread. In one week, how many 
slices of bread did Edith save for the soldiers? 


Soldiers need meat and butter. If you eat 
meat and butter every day, they must go 
without. 

John’s family eats three pounds of meat each day. 
They plan to eat fish or eggs, instead of meat, two 
days of each week. How many pounds of meat will 
they save in one week? How many pounds of meat 
will they save in one month? 


Mary bought no candy or gum for one week and 
so saved twelve cents for the Red Cross. The Red 
Cross bought gauze at four cents a yard. How many 
yards of gauze did Mary’s twelve cents buy? 

John puts two teaspeonfuls of sugar in his oatmeal 
John’s father puts three teaspoonfuls of sugar in his 
coffee. In one day how many teaspoonfuls of sugar 
could be saved for the little Belgian children if Johm 
used one teaspoonful of sugar in his oatmeal and his. 
father used one teaspoonful of sugar in his coffee? 

A soldier needs six tablespoonfuls of sugar a day.. 
Edith saves two tablespoonfuls of sugar a day. Im 
how mary days will Edith save enough sugar to feed 
a soldier all the sugar he needs for one day? 

A woman used three cupfuls of wheat flour to make 
one loaf of bread. She wishes to save flour for our 
soldiers, so she used two cupfuls of flour and one 
cupful of rye flour for each of her loaves. How many 
cupfuls of flour does she save in making eight loaves 
of bread? 

Each pupil in your school can save two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter each week by eating jam or sirup on 
his bread instead of butter. How many teaspoonfuls 
can all the pupils of your school save in one month? 

By leaving butter in their plates and throwing 
away buttered bread Alice and John each wasted one 
teaspoonful of butter a day. If they used only the 
butter they needed how many teaspoonfuls of butter 
did they save for the little children of Europe in one 
week? 
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HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC. By 
Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., superintendent of schools, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 

BOOK ONE, first four years. 
BOOK TWO, fifth and sixth years. 
BOOK THREE, seventh and eighth years. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 

pany. 

Samuel Hamilton is one of the most masterful school 
men of today. He has one of the most responsible official 
educational positions in America. He has occupied this 
same position for a longer time than any other man has 
occupied a highly important and responsible position. He 
was a great teacher securing notable results. He was 
eminently successful as a city superintendent, demonstrat- 
ing equal ability in having city teachers achieve results, 
and as county superintendent he has demonstrated the 
same leadership in inspiring city superintendents to 
achieve similar results through their leadership of their 
teachers. He has also demonstrated marvelous results in 
the making of a teacher’s book. His “Recitation” is the 
classic in its field and its sales have been as phenomenal 
as its influence has been wholesome. 

A few years ago he made an Arithmetic that cap- 
tured the market while the traditional was still in de- 
mand. Now that progress demands a recasting of the 
traditional by shedding the outgrown shell, by building a 
more worthy mansion for its soul, he has succeeded almost 
miraculously in a transformation from March to May 
without upheaving the roots by frost throes and without 
jeopardizing the fruit by unseasonable budding. 

“Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetic” has to its credit the 
most of the useful and the least of the useless. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HIGH SCHOOL TEACH- 
ING. By Stephen Sheldon Colvin, Brown University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 450 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

There are few signs of the times as wholesome and 


hopeful as the multiplicity of books upon the science and 
art of teaching in. high schools. It was not until quite 
recently that high school teachers as_a class conceded: the 
need of any professional training. To know the subject, 
to be an expert in any science or subject one was to 
teach was all sufficient. If one could present a letter of 
commendation from his teacher in Latin, German, mathe- 
matics, history, or science, was a much better asset as a 
candidate than to bring a letter from the department of 
education. This has entirely changed in all up-to-the- 
minute high schools. 

This latest book for prospective teachers in high schools 
and for teachers in service who aspire to an improve- 
ment of their work is adequate in scope, clear in style, 
and ardently professional. 


GRADED WRITING TEXTBOOKS. By Albert W. 


ark. 
BOOK ONE, Shorter Course. Price, per dozen, $1.08. 
BOOK TWO, Shorter Course. Price, per dozen, $1.08. 
BOOK THREE. Price, per dozen, 70 cents. 
BOOK FOUR. Price, per dozen, 70 cents. 
BOOK FIVE. Price, per dozen, 8&8 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

Is the copy-book coming back? Or better, can the 
copy-book no more be eliminated than can the spelling 
book? There have been times when it seemed as though 
the copy-book was going with the ox-team and the 
driving horse, but it seems to be as persistent a factor as 
the cow. The ox went, but the cow stays. 

Mr. Clark’s slogan is “The Fault and the Remedy.” 
Here is Mr. Clark’s statement of the faults :— 

“The usual methods of teaching penmanship involve 
—— waste time and effort than is tolerated in any other 
study. 

“From the time that the pupil has learned to make the 
letters his writing shows no consistent improvement. In 
a aa grades it is often poorer than in the lower 
grades. 
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“When writing classroom exercises, pupils use little of 
their study and practice of penmanship. 

“Teachers know bas, says penmanship than any other 
ubject which they teach.” : 
. Mr. Clark boldly claims that he is first to modernize. 
the teaching of writing by setting forth a new method 
equal pedagogically to the best methods of teaching other 
elementary subjects; that all his drills consist of move- 
ment work applied directly to letter forms; that the pre- 
liminary practice on ellipses and push-and-pull exercises 
common to every other system is entirely eliminated; 
that he successfully correlates the ee lesson 
with every other written exercise of the school cur- 
riculum. 


A PARENT'S By C. N. Millard, Master of Gram- 
mar School, Buffalo. 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 19 W. 
ackson Street, Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. Price, 
$700 net; postage, lc. 
This is the best intelligent appeal to parents to do their 
share in making a child’s school life every way success- 
ful that we have seen. It makes it entirely clear that the 
school needs the parent as much as the parent needs the 
school in the making of successful manly boys and 
womanly girls. It vigorously emphasizes the fact that the 
arent is responsible for the child 84,000 waking hours 
in the first sixteen years, while the teachers at the best 
have him but 9,000 hours, and the same parent naturally 
has him all of the hours while there are as many different 
teachers as the child is at school years, so that the parent 
has the child in his waking hours about one hundred times 
as long as any teacher does. E 
Every parent should read this book with great care. 
Teachers will do well to promote its reading by seeing 
that it goes into every public library and school library. 


THE PATRIOTIC READER. For Seventh and Eighth 
Grades and Junior High Schools. By Katharine Isabel 
Bemis, Franklin Junior High School, Minneapolis ; 
Mathilde Edith Holtz, Bremer Junior High School, 
Minneapolis, assisted by Henry Lester Smith, Ph.D., 
Indiana University. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 194 pp. Price, 56 
cents. 

This is an exceptionally valuable collection of patriotic 
selections adapted to these times and conditions. There 
are eleven on “The Origin of Our Country”; twenty-two 
on “The Glory of Our Country”; seven on “Washington 
and Lincoln”; four on “Amalgamation of Races in Am- 
erica”; sixteen on “Our Country's Ideals”; fourteen on 
“Our Flag,” and nine National Hymns and Songs. In 
addition to the masters to whom we are accustomed 
there are more recent names, such as Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard, Owen Wister, Henry W. Grady, 
Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the Interior, Henry van 
Dyke. Katharine Lee Bates, Edwin Markham, Mary An- 
tin, Elbert Hubbard, Charles R. Skinner, Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit, Horace Porter, Albert J. Beveridge, Laura E. 
Richards. 


HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
350 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. Marden’s new book will provoke new thought along 
the parallel lines of efficiency and success. There is al- 
ways a best wav to get what one wants. as he shows by 
apt story and illustration; for this well known writer on 
success topics does not theorize. He shows the means 
that the other fellow has used—whether for failure or 
success. His writing always has the nersonal touch. Other 
chapter heads than the titular one will indicate the direct- 
ness of the anneal: “Playing the Glad Game.” “Dis- 
couragement—How to Cure It,” “The Force that Moves 
Mountains,” “How to Find One-self,.” and “How to At- 
tract Prosperity.” In some of the chapters, Mental Con- 
trol is touched upon, as in “Faith and Drugs,” and “Our 
Partnership with God.” The book is distinctly a mes- 
sage of the times. Dr. Marden is in a class by himself as 
the successor of William Matthews. He is the nearest 
America’s Samuel Smiles that we have. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORLD WITH ES- 
PFCTAL REFERENCE TO SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC CONDITIONS. Bv Georve Willis Botsford 
and Jay Barrett Botsford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 518 np. Price, $1.50. 

In a remarkabie wav these authors have succeeded in 
brinving the storv of the world from the first purnling of 
the dawn of civilization to the wonders in science and 
the industries today within 500 pages. They are brief 
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without being lifeless. They have winnowed wheat from 
chaff, without soliciting your praises therefor. Th 
have woven fact into fabric that is attractive in itself, 
They have availed themselves of every latest feature of 
the book-maker’s art and the pedagog’s skill, in order to 
make everything clear. 


EXERCISE AND REVIEW BOOK IN BIOLOGY. A 
combined laboratory guide, notebook, and review book 
for student’s use. By J. G. Blaisdell. A new volume in 
the New-World Science Series, edited by John W. 
Ritchie. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. Bound in strong kraft paper. &8x10% inches, 
viiit152 pp. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. ; 
Although biology is the newest high school science it 

has reached the stage of the New Biology. It is settling 

down tto a satisfactory science, which means that it de- 
mands satisfactory textbooks, such as this “Exercise and 

Review Book.” ; 

This is the first book of its kind provided for high 
school student’s use, and covering the subject of biology. 

It is made to accompany any of the texts in general 
biology used in the first year of high school. It also 
meets the requirements in biology by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

The exercise book contains 100 laboratory exercises and 
space for others. Twenty-two illustrations are provided 
for the student and space is given for the drawing of 
many other simple illustrations. The review section is 
especially complete. 

Full instructions to the pupil are given and space pro- 
vided for all necessary notes and drawings on the same 


page. 

This is the kind of book which frees both the teacher 
and the pupil from the needless drudgery of laboratory 
work, making the experimental exercises more interesting 
and more profitable. 

It is a new method, based upon efficiency, and for this 
reason is likely to be used in all high schools where gen- 
eral biology is taught. 


A_CHILD’S COMPOSITION BOOK. By James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal College, and Cyrus 
Laurence Hooper, Yale School, Chicago. Illustrations 
by Maud Hunt Squire. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Cloth. 281 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 60 cents, postpaid. 
No child can turn the pages of this book without being 

fascinated by its brilliant illustrations, and few boys or 
girls in the fourth, fifth or sixth grade will study it as a 
textbook without genuine enjoyment in writing composi- 
tions. Ina variety of ways these authors lead children to 
have many things they would like to say orally and in 
writing. The book is focused to have even slow children 
think, to want to express what they think, and to express 
it effectively and attractively. It is a captivating book 
from the standpoint of both the teacher and the child. 


GOD'S MINUTE. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing 
Company. Holiday edition. Purple cloth, gold top, 
stamped in gold. 384 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. Plain 
cloth, price, 35 cents. 

A book of 365 daily prayers—sixty seconds long—ar- 
ranged in calendar form—a prayer to a page, with a 
verse of Scripture at the top of the page on encourage- 
ment to worship. he prayers were written expressly 
for this book by 365 of the most eminent evangelical 
clergymen and laymen in the English-speaking world. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING (Revised Edi- 
tion). By William Trufant Foster, LL.D., president of 
Reed College. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 468 np. Price, $1.40. 
President Foster, now well and widely known as edu- 

cator, writer and public speaker. a graduate of Harvard, 

with an earned doctorate from Teachers Collece, Colum- 
bia University, won his scholastic spurs by the publica- 
tion of an attractive and widely used text on “Argit- 
mentation and Debating” while professor of Enelish and 

Argumentation in Bowdoin College. Now with many 

years out in the open, with experience extended and in- 

tensified he remakes the book and appeals to the new 
world of young men. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES 


y 

ill find 

me relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Fyes are often 

tritated by Chalk Dust. and Fye Strain induced by faulty systems of 

Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes. to Restore Normal 

Conditions. urine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 

MURINE EVE DY CO., Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


a rtment is open to contribu- 
anyone connected with 
gchools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 


insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


-8: New England Association of 
and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
Ss. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Idaho State Educational Asso- 
ciation. Boise. J. E. Turner, Payette, 
president; Miss Ivy Wilson, Boise, 
secretary. 


27-2: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 2: Department of Superin- 

tendence, N. E. A. Atlantic City, 


N. 
MARCH. 
28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. W. E. 


Vaughan, president. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Miss Persis K. 
Miller, principal of P. S. No. 76, 
which is in the foreign district here, 
tackled the absence and truancy prob- 
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SOUL STIRRING PATRIOTIC SONES 


My Own AMERICA 


DU OUGHT TO KNOW THEM. ORDER TO-DAY 
Feucity Press. Gioucesrer. Mass 


144 Essex Avenue 


ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER 


saves eggs in baking 


In many recipes only half as many eggs are required, 
in some none at all, if an additional quantity of Royal 
Baking Powder is used, about a teaspoon, in place 
of each egg omitted. 


Try the following recipe which also con- 
serves white flour as urged by the govern- 


ment. 


Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 


1% cups corn meal 
1% cups boiling water 
cup milk 
1 tablespoon shortening 
1 tablespoon molasses 
3% cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


NO EGGS 


Scald corn meal in bow! with 
boiling water: add milk, melt- 
ed shortening and molasses; 
add flour, salt and baking pow- 
der which have been sifted 
together; mix well Bake 
on hot greased griddle until 
brown. 


(The Old Method called 
for 2 eggs) 


Send for our new booklet ‘‘SS5 Ways to Save Eggs.’’ Mailed free on 
request. Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 135 William St., New York 


lem in a new way. Every morning 
she requested all teachers to send to 
her office an immediate report of 
absent children, with the reason for 
absence where it could be given. 

If sickness was tthe cause the 
school nurse was sent to the home 
without delay. If lack of shoes was 
keeping the child at home the asso- 
ciated charities was urged to consider 
this an emergency call. If no reason 


W. was given and the child was suspected 


of willful truancy, Boy Scouts from 
the upper grades were dispatched to 
bring him in. If children were ab- 
sent to earn money, a careful inves- 
tigation of the real need was made 
by a social worker. 

Parents were given advice in re- 
gard to employment of children 
and the better opportunities await- 
ing those who completed an ele- 
mentary school course. Before 
many months were ended Miss 
Miller had the co-operation of 
every social agency in the City of 
Baltimore in the interest of im- 
proved school attendance. 

This method brought to light a 
surprising number of absences due 
to sickness. To improve the health 
of the children a plan was devised 
whereby they could be given addi- 
tional periods on the playground 
under the supervision of a teacher, 
these periods alternating with class- 
room work in such a way as to pro- 
vide for two-thirds of the regular 
school time out of doors. 

At the end of the first year of 
this experiment absences on_ac- 
count of sickness -were reduced fifty 
per cent.:and the school as a whole 


Jed the city in recording the low- 


est percentage of absences for any 


cause. Tests were given to see 
whether the children were losing 
the usual academic gains of the old 
method. Judged by tests in read- 
ing, these children were progressing 
— rapidly than under the old 
plan. 


NEW YORK. 


The first municipal museum in the 
United States has just been estab- 
lished through the efforts of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, co- 
operating with the various city de- 
partments. It is intended to act 
somewhat as an academic clearing- 
house—though popular in tone and 
expression—between the citizens of 
the city and those who govern it, sup- 
plying statistical data and general 
information to municipal employees, 
civic workers and co-operating with 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL SURVEY 


It tells you all about the Grand 
Rapids School System. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Instruction and Supervision. 


BUSINESS 
Finance, Buildings and Supplies. 


It Costs You Only $1.10 Postpaid 


BOARD OF EDUCATION | 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE | 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER- 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETT S 


real estate boards of trade, merchants’ 
associations, bureaus of city inquiry, 
municipal research societies, welfare 
leagues, always aiming for “more 
light,” in Goethe’s phrase, on muni- 
cipal matters, advocating and prosecu- 
ting a pitiless publicity campaign for 
the guidance and protection of all 
citizens. 


VIRGINIA. 


HARRISONBURG. The State Nox- 
mal School reports for this year the 
largest enrollment of its history; more 
students are in attendance for the 
first quarter than for the entire ses- 
sion last year. During the summer 
session a total of 1,033 different per- 
sons registered, an increase of twen- 
ty-five per cent. over the previous 
summer. Seventeen students are now 
registered for the _ post-graduate 
course leading to the degree of B. S. 
offered for the first time this year. 
After next year this school will be of 
college rank; no student will be ad- 
mitted unless she has completed a 
four-year high school course or passes 
an entrance examination. 

The new course in Orientation is 
given to all new students of a certain 
rank, and is intended to help find 
themselves in relation to their new 
surroundings; to supply such infor- 
mation as to the ideals of the school 
and the teaching profession, the use 
of the library, the making of notes, 
arrangement of notebooks, etc. as 
will help them to make a success of 


their work here and formulate their 
choice of courses and careers. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 
NORMAN. The State University 
of Oklahoma is in a class by itself in 
1917 in having a large increase over 
any previous year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
WASHBURN. County Superin- 
tendent M. E. McCurdy has made an 
unusually valuable survey of _ the 
county. There are five standardized 
schools receiving $1,986 in state aid; 
three classified high schools receiving 
$900; 156 one-room schools; four 
open-country consolidated schools; 
school enrollment 4,488. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. R. H. Jordan of 
the West High School of this city is 
teaching rhetoric in the State Uni- 
versity. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. Francis W. 
Kirkham of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity faculty has been chosen di- 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A large assortment of Library Books, School 
Text-Books of merit, Standard Reference 
Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. 
B 
oO 
oO Write for circulars and prices. 
K 
S 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


rector of vocational education in this 
state, following the laying of plans to 
bring Utah in under the Smith- 
Hughes act provisions. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
_ SEATTLE. With a revision of the 
Seattle High School periods and a 
lengthening of the school day, a 
great deal, but not all, of the home 
study work will be eliminated during 
the coming year. In addition — stu- 


(just 
‘Religious j Education and 
American Democracy 


| PROF. WALTER S. ATHEARN 
Author of the Church School 

An epoch-making book. It will cre- 
ate a profound impression and be 
instrumental in introducing reforms, 
correcting errors, and creating ra‘i- 
cally new standards by which to guide | 
the nation in the development of a | 
worthy system of religious education. 


FOR WHOM PREPARED» 


College Teachers. Public School 
Teachers. Educational adminis- 
trators. Ministers and leaders 
of community thought. Church 
school workers of all grades. The 
Average Citizen. 


What This Book Does: 


1. Proposes’a constructive program. 
. Analyzes all the proposed methods. 


3. Gives a critical evaluation of the agen- 
cies now at work. 


4. Presents a definite and detailed outline 
for an adequate program, 


5. Discusses the problem of religious 
leadership. 


Introduces the reader to the literature 
| devoted to the organization of religious 
education in a democracy. 


COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Price $1.50; postage 12 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon¥Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
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s who work a part of the day 
det be accommodated better by the 

arrangement. é 
a* the six Seattle high schools the 
day commences at 8.50 o'clock in the 
morning and ends at 3.10 p. m. Dur- 
ing this day there are five study 
periods of seventy minutes each, in- 
stead of sixty minutes. The extra 
time is added to the study period un- 
der supervision of school authorities. 
The recitation period remains at forty 
minutes, but high school students 
have thirty instead of twenty-minute 
periods of supervised study. 

In addition to the regular day’s 
work at the high schools, two addi- 
tional periods are provided for stu- 
dents who are compelled to work a 


ming Children 
to acompetent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consultingit, is one of the main du- 
ties that the school can perform for 

a student:’? says Dr. Suzzallo, 
President of University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


WHEN QUESTIONS ARISE 
in the history recitation, in lan- 
guage work, spelling, or about not- 
ed people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the 
information desired? 
Your pupils should have every opportunity 
to win. Why not requisition your school offi- 
cials for the New International the One 
Supreme Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,900 Geographical Subjects, 
6000 Illustrations. Thousands of other References. 
The only dictionary withthe new divid- 
ed page, characterized “A Stroke of 
Genius.’’ Typematterts equivalentto 
that of a 16-volume encyclopedia. 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) 
Exposition, 


Panama-Pacific 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustra- 
tions, etc. FREE to teachers, a new 
booklet entitled the ““Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


= 


BME RSON | 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


part of their time. One of these new 
periods begins at 8 o'clock in the 
morning to enable students working 
in the afternoons to be excused early, 
and the other period begins at 3.10 
o'clock to accommodate those who 
cannot attend the early morning ses- 
sions. 

School authorities agreed that con- 
ditions making it necessary for many 
of the high school students to spend 
some of their time at work author- 
ized the revised schedule for the 
school day to accommodate them. In 
addition the new plan has the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 

It distributes the attendance over 
a longer period and enables’ each 
building to accommodate a_ larger 
number of students, and gives a more 
flexible program for arranging 
classes. The lengthened period for 
recitation and supervised study gives 
the student the advantage of studying 
more at school under the teacher's 
direction and eliminates a part of 
home study. The seventy-minute 
period is better adapted for manual 
training and science subjects. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. A Bureau of 
Education bulletin on military 
training programs of other na- 
tions, now ready to be issued, 
contains the following brief 
statement of the practice in 
twenty nations :— 

British Empire—Great Britain, 
strictly voluntary work, carried on 
by private agencies; Australia, 
military instruction compulsory 
for all boys from twelve to 
eighteen years; New Zealand, 
military instruction compulsory for 
boys more than fourteen years; 
Canada, military instruction carried 
on in voluntary cadet corps. 

France—Prescribed military in- 
struction without arms, and rifle 
practice in elementary and higher 
elementary schools, ages nine to 


thirteen years; rifle practice 
limited to boys more than ten 
years old. Special trained instruc- 


tors. Strong organizations carry 
on the work of military prepara- 
tion among older boys. : 
Germany. — Voluntary organiza- 
tions of older public school pupils 
and students of secondary schools. 
Training without arms. Decrees 
issued during the war provide for 
preparatory military training ot 
all boys more than sixteen years 
old. 
Austria-Hungary.—Austria, vol- 
untary organizations for military 
training of pupils of secondary 
schools, under government pro- 
tectorate; optional rifle practice 
in the last two years of second- 
arv schools. Hungary, voluntary 
organizations in elementary, sec- 
ondary and _ higher schools. In 


HEN |ooking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
_ perieaved teacher of Physical Education, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1465 Chipel Street, N:w Haven, Conn. 


HOME High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
lege and Professional Degree Courses, 


STUDY Texts Loaned. Catalog Sree: 


Professional College, Washington, D.C 


Teachers Wanted, $100 to $150 
Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. 
The positions pay from $1,200 to 
$1,800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Women are 
being shown preference to men. If 
interested write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K220, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing all 
positions obtainable and giving man 
sample examination questions, whi 
will be sent free of charge. 


STATE NORMAL sCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


many districts military instruction 
is obligatory in secondary schools. 

Switzerland—Instruction in mili- 
tary gymnastics in elementary 
schools obligatory throughout the 
school age, conducted by specially 
trained instructors; voluntary rifle 
practice and military drill both 
with and without arms. 

Sweden—Compulsory rifle prac- 
tice in public secondary schools 
for boys from fifteen to eighteen 
years old, given by special in- 
structors. 

Norway.—Voluntary rifle prac- 
tice. 

Italy—Military training given as 
obligatory subject in national 
colleges; private agencies provide 
for simple military drill for 
younger boys. 

Spain—No_ distinct _milita 
training is given. Some simp 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


_ THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


drill is included in the program 
of physical training. a 
Portugal—No military training 
is given in schools. The subject 
of physical culture, which is 
taught generally, includes simple 
drill without arms. Boy Scout or- 
ganizations are numerous. 


Rus‘sia.— Prescribed military 
gymnastics in elementary and second- 
ary schools. BW 

Netherlands—Military training 


given in voluntary organizations 
for boys more than fifteen years 
old. 

Greece—Very _ intensive military 
instruction is given in gymmasia, 
under the patronage of the king; 
simple drill obtains in all public 
schools in connection with physi- 
cal training. 

Japan.—Military gymnastics ob- 
ligatory in elementary, secondary 
and normal schools. 

Mexico.—: Obligatory military 
drill with arms in all primary and 


_gecondary schools. Regulated by 


state laws. as 
Argentina—Obligatory military 

training in the last two years of 

secondary schools. Specially 


* trained instructors. 


Bolivia—Simple drill in connec- 
tion with gymnastics. 

Many publications of the national 
government have touched upon the 
question of the relation of schools to 
the war. The unanimous opinion is 
that whatever other American insti- 
tutions suffer on account of the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
war, the schools must be kent at their 
full efficiency, or if possible, at a 
greater efficiency than ever before. 
President Wilson has issued _ state- 
ments emphatically approving of the 


continuation of the nation’s system 
of education. The United States 
Bureau of Education has issued many 
statements to the same effect. 


A committee on education has been 
appointed by the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National De- 
fence, including among others Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley, State Superin- 
tendents Calvin N. Kendall and C. P. 
Cary, Charles A. Prosser, Superin- 
tendent J. D. Shoop and Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith. This commit- 
tee states its belief that it is of su- 
preme importance that the educa- 
tional resources of the nation shall 
be maintained as fully and completely 
as possible. The following recom- 
mendations are made :— 


1. We recommend that the school 
year be adjusted in each locality so 
that the schools may serve as effec- 
tively as possible both the children 
and the community at large under the 
changed conditions brought about by 
the war. 


2. To this end we recommend that 
in the larger cities and wherever else 
it may be possible to do so to ad- 
vantage, the schools be kept open for 
educational and productive effort dur- 
ing the entire year, not onlv that chil- 
dren who may be called upon during 
part of the year for industrial service 
may have opportunity to attend 
school at such times as they are free, 
but also that the school equipment 
and teaching force for manual and 
industrial training and home econ- 
omics may be available for the in- 
struction of adults. 

3. We recommend that in agricul- 
tural sections the sessions of second- 
ary schools be so fixed as to permit 
boys and girls to assist in agricultural 
overations with the least possible in- 
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 ARLO 


| THE ARIL.O PLAN 


of Interpretive Reading 


CLEMATIS) 


These readers cover the work from the upper second grade through 
the fourth. By using a familiar vocabulary and reducing technique to a 
minimum, the pages are made to lead the child into the direct interpreta- 
tion of the thought, to grasp words in groups instead of units, and to 
read by the clear, definite word pictures before him. 
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terruption of educational work. Iy 
the northern states, where the crop- 
growing period is short, the summer 
vacation may be lengthened to include 
the periods of cultivation and har- 
vesting of food crops. To compen- 
sate in part for this extension of the 
summer vacation, the holiday periods 
occurring during the school year may 
be shortened or eliminated. In those 
parts of the country where the plant- 
ing season begins early and the har- 
vest season ends late, high schools may 
adjust vacations to coincide with the 
periods in which extra labor is de- 
manded on the farms. In such cases 
the full amount of school work may 
be secured through mid-summer ses- 
sions or as suggested in Recommenda- 

e recommend that eve 
fort be made to employ 
agriculture and home economics for 
the full year, and that their time dur- 
ing the summer months, and such 
other time as is not needed in school 
instruction, shall be utilized in super- 
work of the boys 
on the farm and in the 

5. We recommend that sch 
cers take cognizance of the pred... 
tion to leave school which will he 
presented by the offer of high wages 
in the industrial pursuits. This 
temptation may in a measure be off- 
set and the children kept under in- 
struction by the organization of the 
schools wherever feasible on the part- 
time basis, as in Fitchburg, Cincin- 
and Spartanburg. 

_ We recommend that boy - 
tending secondary schools be aia 
not to enlist for military or naval 
Service at present or in the immediate 
future, because the needs of the 
country will be better served by the 
assurance of an adequate supply of 
trained young men in the latter stages 
of the war and in the industrial re- 


construction which i 
: must nece 
follow its close. — 


Try this Great Song Book 


» —at Our Expense 


Every teacher in every school 
should know about this splendid 
collection of good songs that is sold 
for such a moderate price. We will 
send acopy, with our compliments, 
to Teachers who ask for it, and 
who mention the name of this 
paper. Try it for a week or two 
and you will want your entire class 
to use the 


“101 Best Songs” 


“Everyday No other song book in the 
Song Book” world has ever sold so 
Another splendid extensively. Sales of 
collection of more 2,500,000 copies are pos- 
orm in price, and sible only because this, bask 


. selection, in a handy size, ata 
for sample copy. moderate price. Send for your 
“Beginners free copy today. 
Book of Songs” Prices: 5c each in 100 ite, 
F.O.B. Chicago; $1 
A Book of simple per doz. prepaid by mail. Less 


songs, exercises, than 12at l10c per copy prepaid. 
rote songs, etc.. for To obtain the lowest rate, or- 
teaching beginners ders for 100 may be made up 
and little tots. Sold partly of our “Beginners” or 
at same low prices, ‘Everyday Song Book.” 


The Cable Co. 1219 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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; Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


in ‘PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 


er 

le | Free Normal Course by Correspondence 

r- for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. Last 
i year, thirty thousand teachers availed themselves of 

a~ this opportunity to become proficient. 

c | The High School Palmer Method Manual is ready. 

s Ask us for a copy of 


'y PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature 


Inquiries Solicited. 


% THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
y 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
e 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
~ Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
y 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

i Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Kindergarten Advance 


The 1917-18 schoo! term finds five 
more states with better kindergar- 
ten laws. 

In Maine and Texas the new 
laws authorize the school boards 
to open a kindergarten wherever 
parents petition for them. This 
makes it possible for a community 
to determine for itself, with the 
slightest degree of difficulty, 
whether it desires the advantages 
of a kindergarten training for its 
children. In Maine a feature of the 

legislative campaign was the pres- 

ence of ten of the kindergarten 
children of Bangor before the edu- 
cation committee of the House on 
the hearing of the kindergarten bill. 

In Texas, the Congress of Mothers 

and the women’s clubs were effec- 

tive in arousing sentiment for kin- 
dergartens all over the state. 

The amendment to the Washing- 
ton law, although it does not ex- 

| pressly state that parents may pe- 
tition for a kindergarten, is practi- 
ally the same in effect, since it pro- 

a vides that a kindergarten shall con- 

a stitute a part of the regular school 

i] system and shall be supported in 

k the same way that primary and 

grammar courses are supported. 

j The result is that when fathers and 

| mothers make known their wishes 

for a kindergarten as part of the 
public school system of their com- 
munity, a class will be started. 

In Oregon the new law applies 
only to Portland, and has the fur- 
ther restriction that not more than 
five and not less than three kinder- 
gartens must be installed during 
the vear. 

In Tennessee the school authorities 
have usually felt that since the state 
law did not permit the use of state 
and city school money for kinder- 
gartens there was no way to main- 

4 tain them. The new kindergarten 

law, secured largely through the ef- 

forts of the Tennessee State Branch 
of the Congress for Mothers, does 
not add to school taxation and does 

) not affect the basis of school popula- 

| tion, but simply gives cities and 

towns the right to supplement their 
grade work with adequate training 
in the kindergarten. 


PLAYS, 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicagy, lll. 


and New York are separated by a distance readily covered when the - 
KANSAS fidence at both ends of the route in the Agenc T which is the Brannon BB 
medium. On November 1 we received from Pine Bush, New York, a request for the recom- 
mendation of a supervisor of physical training. On November 13 we received from a Sar 
graduate in Osage City, Kansas, an acceptance of our nomination to the position, and we 
recommended her alone. In due time we have accepted the position of’ physical 
received the following letter from her: ‘‘I AND training supervisor at Pine Busb y. ¥. 
and leave next week to be ready for duty December 10. The salary is $90 a 
month, Allow me t» express my appreciation for the help you have given me in 
securing a position.’ here was not much waste of postage in the case of this 


the authorities evidently thoughe the distance too YORK. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agen OUK BOOKLET 
“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


: with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : Spokanr, WasHiNGTON. | Schools of Education oe Normal Schools. Free to any address, 


The 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenve 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 

Advises parents about schools. WM. O.PRATI Mer. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 
andFOREIGN TEACHERS AGEN CY Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas-filled ban” 


j 
dreds of high grade iti 
$5,000) with excallent Gashers. 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher for a d now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unioi 
with good general education wanted for cepartp ent wo 
PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in = 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed #3 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address TH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. / 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A - 


eu 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY 4 superior for 
353 Fit = superior peeple. We 


Chicago Uffice candidates. Services 
Established 1855 gh free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Compet i ' 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 3 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | « Beacon st. Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Tele; hone. 
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Holy Night (Adam) Marsh and Lyric Quartet 
Silent Night (Gruber) (wzthk and 
Chimes) Lyric 
Messiah—Tastoral Symohony (Handel) Victor 
ictor 
12 im.$1.25 Messiah—And the Glory of the Lord 
(Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 
45144 f Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock Elsie Baker 
10 in.$1.00 | Messiah—Come Unto Me Lucy Marsh 


Angels from the Realms of Glory (Montgomery- 


35594 Smart T Choir 
12 so Little Town of Bethlehem (Phillips Brooke) 
Trinity Choir 


ristmas Songs and Carols 
(“Christians, Awake,” “Oh, 
31873 Little Town of Bethlehem,’ 
10in. 4 “God Rest You, Merry Gen- 
$1.00 | tlemen,” “The First No- 

well,” “Silent Night’’) 

Victor Mixed Chorus 

31770 ( Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus 
l2in. ~ (Handel) Victor Chorus 
$1.00 and Sousa’s Band 


(Goun: d) 


10 in. First N ell Old Cha 
st Now (Old Artstmas 
Carol) Lyric 
Christmas Eve (2) O Bien- 
heureuse Nuit (Normandie 
17868! Carol) Elsie Baker 
10 in. 4 Christmas Day in the Morning 
75¢ (2) Good Night and Christ- 
mas Prayer (wr/h Chorus) 
e Kline an 


Victrola XXV,$75 _ write to the 


not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 


The Victrola and Victor Records | 


Cari bring to your school all the happiness of the Christmas season, and countless benefits, 
. in pleasure and instruction, for every other school day cf the year. 


| 

i) ¢ Have you a copy of ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ by Catherine Dunlap Cather? This little booklet of ten 
i stories about music and its beginning is an appropriate Christmas book, and should be on the desk of all 
teachers for the story telling period. (Price 35 cents at all Victor dealers) 


Here are a few Christmas suggestions of Victor Records for your school: 


Hear these Victor Records at any Victor dealer’s. For further information, 


manufactured Educational Department 
or School use 
Wien the Victrola is Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


from danger, and the e 
cabinet can be locked to 
Protectit from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


erry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song (Riley- 
1 Gaynor) Olive 
10 in. } Around the Christmas Tree (O/d Swedish Fol*- 
Song) (2) Little Christmas Shoes Elsie 
Joseph Mine (Calvisius. A. D. 1587) 


17870 Victor Mixed 
10 in. Lo, How a Rose E’er (2) To Usis Born 
Immanuel (M. !’ractorius, A. D. 1609) Lyric 


Wi 
Part 2—"“The Ghost of Christmas Pas-” 
( Monologuearranged from” A Christmas Carol’) 
(Dickens) William Sierling 
Scrooge—Part 3—“The Ghost of Christmas 
Present”’ William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge—Part 4—“The Ghost of Christmas to 
Come” (Monologue arranged from “A Christ- 
mas Carol’) (Dickens) illiam Sterling 


It Came U the Midnight Clear (2) Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing (3) Joy to the World 
Victor Concert 
The Night Before Christmas (Moor-) 
Cora Mel Patten 


Accompaniment rinity Chimes 

Babes in Toyland—The Toymaker’s Shop (Her- 

01 | bert) (Christmas record made especially for the 
10in. children) Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


~ 
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ia 
Scrooge—Part 1—“Marley’s Ghost” | m 
35566 | f 
| | | 
12 in.$1.25 | NE 
fo Bible Reading—Luke 2 (2) Christmas Carol | 
7 1 ( Reading) Harry E. Humphr | 
| 
| = 35418 
4 12 in.$1.25 | The Gingerbread Boy (Old Folk Tule) | 
org a j The Coming of the Year (Organ Accompaniment) 
g O0in. 75c | Lord Dismiss Us With Thy Blessing (0Orcan 
| | | 
| 
| 
| hg ct jor, \ | 
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